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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


bk adoption of a protective tariff by the Dominion of Canada | 


in 1878 has made this a live issue in her party politics ever | fish and fishing apparatus on that shore. 


since. The Liberals, who are in opposition, made the most unrea- 
sonable demands in regard to the new policy. They asked to see 


by slow degrees. And they charged upon the Protectionists the 


century, recently seemed not unlikely to prove a source of serious 
misunderstandings between the two countries. The French have 
the right to catch fish along the eastern shore, and to land their 
Of late, changes have 


| occurred in the habits of the cod which have made these fisheries 


; : a _ especially valuable. 
immediate results from measures whose effects must be visible only | 


responsibility of the bad times which had begun under their | 


own Free Trade policy, and had lasted for years before the new 
tariff went into effect. This style of argument may have been very 
effective with ignorant people, but even this now begins to lose its 
force. Canada is enjoying a revival of that prosperity which was 
never to return to her unless she returned to Free Trade. Her 
people no longer flock out of the Dominion to find employment 
under “the crushing protective system” of America, She sees 
new manufactures opening. 
great, Agents stand at the doors of Catholic churches, offering 
employment at high wages toevery one they can induce to accept 
employment. The prices of merchandise have not been enhanced 
by her purpose to buy of her own producers rather than foreigners. 
And, last of all, instead of the usual deficit in the revenues of the 
Dominion Government, there is a surplus of more than four mil- 
lions. The Liberal papers are having a much harder time than 
they had two years ago, in their defence ofthe Free Trade policy. 
At that time, every workingman ott of employment furnished them 
with a sufficient text to show that the national policy was a_fail- 
ure, and that the pledges given to the laboring classes bythe Tories 
in the general election had not been kept. Now they have to 
argue against the abundance of work and an overflowing treasury. 
Some of them undertake to show that the surplus is a very bad 
thing, and even grow mournful over that in the American Treas- 
ury. Others argue that Sir LEonARD TILLEY must be set down as 
a bad financier, since he did not foresee this large amount of sur- 
plus. They themselves foretold a deficit. Others urge that Pro- 
tection must be a failure, since increased revenue implies larger 
purchases of foreign goods. Yet the same papers proved last 
year and the year before that the national policy was a failure, 
since the revenue had not increased. Do our Free Trade friends 
argue upon any fixed principles ? 

The French portion of the Canadian population seem to be 
among the most zealous supporters of the national policy. They 
are affected by none of those sentimental motives which incline 
many British settlers to stand by the trade maxims of the mother- 
country, as by everything else that calls itself British. “Canada 
for the Canadians ” is a motto which finds among them an ardent 
response. Jor this reason, they are generally ready for that inde- 
pendence which is the natural sequence of the national policy. 
While there are comparatively few Canadians who are ready to 
cast in their lot with America, there isa growing number who 
desire national independence and freedom to adjust Canada’s com- 
mercial relations with America simply with reference to Canadian 
interests. “The Independent press of Canada are for the most 
part favorable to the idea of Canadian independence,” says the 
Kingston Mews. 





Tue French rights in Newfoundland, secured by treaties of last 


The demand for labor was never so | 





More have been taken in a single year than 
in any three years formerly. As a consequence, the British fisher- 
men, leaving the less profitable fisheries on the southern shore, 
flocked to what had come to be called “the French shore,” and 
intruded upon banks which long prescription had reserved to the 
French. They had, in strict law, as good a right to fish there as 
the French had; but their appearance could not but lead to quar- 
rels, The French used every means to put a stop to their coming, 
and a whole series of outrages like that of Fortune Bay was the 
result, the sufferers in this instance being the perpetrators in that. 
It is charged that the commander of a French frigate gave his 
countrymen more than moral support in the matter. At first, the 
French Government was disposed to take high ground, and to 
claim that the reservation of the rights of French fishermen in 
1715 and 1762 amounted to something like a grant of territorial 
jurisdiction over the eastern shore. The recent turn of European 
diplomacy makes France fear the loss of English friendship, so 
that the preliminaries of a settlement have been reached by 
France’s disavowal of any claim to territorial jurisdiction. 





- THE country received a painful surprise th’s week from what 
appeared to be an authorized announcement that Mr, ConKLiING 
is to take Mr. Winpow’s place as Secretary of the Treasury. The 
New York correspondent of Zhe Ledger, who gave us the news, is 
generally regarded as a well-informed and judicious writer, and, 
while at times he has been wide of the mark, he seems to have 
especial facilities for learning what is going on among the friends of 
Mr. Grant and Mr. Conxiinc. If the news be true, then Mr. 
ARTHUR is about to take a step which will shatter the confidence 
the people of the country have been anxious to place inhim. He 
is teaching men to ask why CHARLES GUITEAU should be treated as 
a criminal by an Administration which hastens to give effect to the 
purpose of his crime. It is not so long since Mr. CONKLING an- 
nounced that he had no choice except between murder and suicide, 
and that he preferred murder. With those words, he began a bitter 
attack upon the man whose memory is now enshrined in the hearts 
of his countrymen of all parties, and whose death was an incident 
of that attack. He left no stone unturned to blacken Mr. GARFIELD 
in public opinion. He appealed to the Legislature of his State for 
a vindication which should be an indictment of Mr, GARFIELD for 
ingratitude and falsehood, and the Legislature refused it. He has 
just renewed his appeal to the people of the State in which he has 
been political dictator for years, and the State refuses it. Will Mr. 
ARTHUR now proceed to elevate this man to a higher dignity than 
that which he has forfeited through his unscrupulous enmity to 
Mr. GARFIELD to endow him with a political influence greater than 
he forfeited when the Republicans of New York deposed him from 
his place at the head of their party ? 

If the President does make Mr, Conx.ine the Secretary of the 
Treasury, it will be because he cannot help himself, not because he 
wants to do this thing. Mr. ArrHuRis a man of kindly and 
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generous character, but not of that personal positiveness which fits 
him to combat Mr. Conkiino’s influence. For many years, these 
men have been respectively leader and follower. Mr, ARTHUR has 
been drawing his inspirations from Mr, ConKk.ina, and identifying 
loyalty to the Senator with political duty. In the present external 
reversal of this relation, the deposed “ boss” still retains much of 
his evil ascendancy. The man who dragged the Vice-President to 
Albany to support his candidacy, may prove strong enough to 
make the President open his Cabinet to him. Mr. ARTHUR knows 
to some extent the impression this appointment would make. We 
believe he shrinks from it, while he, perhaps, cannot avoid it, and 
that the painful depression which has characterized him ever since 
his inauguration may be due to this struggle between a desire to 
please the people and the urgency of Mr. ConxLine’s personal in- 
fluence. 





Tue New York Convention should be instructive to Mr. ARTHUR. 
His friends, the Stalwarts, enjoyed every opportunity for electing 
and packing that convention. They had the State Committee in 
their own hands, 


They got up contesting delegations wherever petween the two parties. 


this was possible. They foisted some twenty-five unelected delegates | 


on the roll of the Convention. 
tain of defeat. The State had made up its mind that it would 
have no more of Mr. CONKLING and his works. 
his friends from the thoroughly Democratic districts of the State, 
a mere handful of Stalwarts would have been left. But, even as 
the Convention stood, they had but one hundred and sixty-five 
genuine and twenty-five bogus delegates, in a body of four hun- 
dred and eighty-eight members. 

When their defeat was foreseen, the Stalwarts became very 
eager for harmony and conciliation, They were willing to be 
good-humored, on condition that their paltry minority were 
treated as though it were half the Convention. 
from fierce struggles to control primary elections and district con- 
ventions, asking what all this quarrelling was about, and where were 
the people who were trying to destroy the harmony of the party ? 
Defeat had made them as gentle as lambs, but they would have 
fought like wolves if there had been the remotest chance of their 
capturing the Convention by fighting. Failing to gain anything 
for themselves, they were anxious to have the Independents fore- 
go the results of their victory. For the sake of harmony, they 


wanted to have the success of their opponents hidden under the | 


election of neutral officers, the appointment of colorless commit- 
tees, the adoption of a non-committal platform, and the nomina- 
tion of acompromise ticket. 
their secondary plan. 
the recent contest for United States Senators by putting in Mr. 


After deducting | o¢ railway traffic, 


They came up | 


Yet fromthe first they were cer- | 


They were beaten at every point of | 
The Convention emphasized its relations to | 
| thing to a complete success, 
MILLER as temporary and Mr. Depew as permanent chairman. It | 
left the selection of the Committee on Credentials to Mr. MILLER, | 


and thus secured the elimination of the twenty-five bogus dele- | 


gates, while the seats claimed unfairly by the Independents were 
given to the CoNKLING members already in possession, It adopted 
a platform in which Civil Service Reform is endorsed and 
Mr. GARFIELD is praised by implication for his resistance to Mr 
CONKLING. 
throughout, will make the Republican campaign much easier by 
commanding the support of all Independent voters. On one point 
only, it yielded to the Stalwart party. It refused to order a reor- 


It nominated a ticket whose strength, while not equal | 


| make up a great orator. 


grace, and made no disturbance. They knew when they were de- 
feated, and that they had no grievance against the majority. Some 
of them profess to believe that the ticket cannot be elected, be- 
cause the party has done nothing to enlist their valuable services. 
This we do not believe. The Stalwarts cannot afford to be 
inactive, The President belongs to their wing of the party now. 
A Republican defeat in New York thiseautumn would be as un- 
fortunate for him as a Republican defeat in Ohio would have been 
for Mr. GARFIELD. It would be even worse. His administration 
is very far from possessing the stability in public confidence which 
Mr. GaArRFIELD’s had from the first. A Democratic victory in New 
York would almost be a vote of want of confidence from the whole 
country. Mr. ARTHUR is quite able to see this. To his personal 
efforts, it is said, was due much of the calmness with which his 
friends received their defeat. We may be sure that he will use the 
same influence to insure their hearty co-operation with the Inde- 
pendents in the coming election. 

What the ticket may lose among the Stalwarts will be 
more than made up from the Independent voters, who vibrate 
To this class the Republican party of 
the State appeals more powerfully than it has done at any time 
since the war. A party which has shaken itself clear of “ boss ” 
rule, and declared for Civil Service Reform and the legal regulation 
is a party which the Independent voter cannot 
afford to see defeated. Its defeat might involve the postponement 
of reforms which every Independent thinks vital to the country. 

The influence of this Convention in other States will be very 
considerable. It was the Senatorial struggle at Harrisburg which 
gave the signal for that at Albany. The overthrow of the rule of 
the “ ring” in New York will not long precede that of the “ ring ” 
in Pennsylvania. Mr. GARFIELD will prove mightier in his death 
than in his life. 





THE candidacy of Mr. CHARLES S. WoLreE for State Treasurer of 
Pennsylvania excites an interest which is widening as well as 
deepening in this part of the State. Without Philadelphia, Gen- 
eral BaILy cannot carry the State, and the chances of his getting 
a majority in Philadelphia grow slimmer with every week of the 
campaign. The Republican League, which took the initiative in 
securing Mr. GARFIELD’s nomination, and which warned the party 
managers of what they mig'it expect in case of Senator DaviEs’ 
rejection at Harrisburg, have announced their official support of 
Mr. WotFe’s candidacy. This, combined with the support given 
him by the greater part of the Citizens’ Committee of One 
Hundred, gives him a better prospect, even, than Mr. Kina had in 
February last. Mr. WorLrFe’s speech on Tuesday lacked but one 
That one thing was an audience- 
room sufficient to hold the numbers who desired to hear him. 
But this defect was supplied in part by the wide circulation given 
to the speech inthe newspapers. For one who heard it, a hundred 
have read it. Mr. WoLFE needs several of the gifts which go to 
But he has earnestness, sincerity, and the 


| sense of a public vocation to the work of exposing and breaking 
down the corrupt and domineering “ring” which controls the 


ganization of the party in certain districts of New York and | 


Brooklyn. The Convention was a GARFIELD convention, from first 
to last. The Republican party in the largest State of the Union 
has shaken off the rule of the “ bosses” and their “ machine.” 





THE Convention was much more harmonious than might have 
been expected. The Stalwarts took their beating with a good 


machinery of the Republican party in this State. He is thoroughly 
fearless and outspoken, and his denunciations are much more 
exactly fitted to the facts than would be supposed by those who 
are not familiar with the workings of the “machine.” What he 
said, for instance, of the influence of the present “ bosses”’ in corrupt- 
ing the consciences and destroying the manhood of the young men 
of the State, is almost word for word what we have heard from a man 


_who now is high in the confidence of their “ ring,” and who may 


be their next candidate for the Governorship. 





TueE Press of this city gives a sort of half-hearted support to Mr. 
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BalLy’s candidacy which earns it no thanks from either his friends 
or his enemies. It sympathizes with Mr. WoLrEe and his friends, 
rather than with-Mr. Quay and Mr. Cameron, But it thinks the 
Independents do wrong to leave the party before they have ex- 
hausted all their means to its reform which its machinery offers. 
To this the simple answer is that the party machinery offers no such 
means, and will never offer any until the people of the State show 
Mr. Quay and Mr. CAMERON that it is useless for them to force 
their candidates on the party. If Mr. Barry is elected, then the hold 
of the “ring” upon the next party convention will be even stronger 
than on the last, whatever the Independents may do or omit to do. 
In that case, they will give us as Governor next year, not a man of 
Mr. Baity’s negatively irreproachable character, but some party 
hack or tool whom they want to reward for disgraceful services. 
Perhaps even Mr. Quay himself may aspire to that seat in lieu of 
the Senatorship he cannot get. The time for resistance is now. 





WE have not yet been able to learn in what consist the claims 
of Mr. O. Nosxez, the Democratic candidate for the Treasurership of 
this State. In his case, the Pennsylvanians of his party seem to 
have acted as did the Ohio Democrats in nominating Mr. Boox- 
WALTER. They put forward a man who has plenty of money, and 
may be expected to spend it liberally in paying campaign expenses. 
Mr. Nosie made his money by coal oil, a fact which indicates at 
least that he is no friend to the gigantic monopoly which oppresses 


future form but one of the many issues which at present concern 
our people. How does he stand on the others? What has been 
his experience in public life? What is there in his record to show 
that he is a public-spirited and upright man, not a millionare after 
the model of Mr. WittrAm H. Encuisu ? These questions may ad- 
mit of satisfactory answers. If they do not, then the better class 
of Democrats should follow the example set by the Republicans 
who helped to elect Controller Pattison and Mayor Kine. They 
should cast their votes for Mr. Wo xreE. 





Four of the Star Route conspirators, with Mr. Brapy at their 
head, have been presented for trial by an “information” filed by 
the District-Attorney, and have been admitted to bail. There is 
every reason to believe that the Government means to press these 
cases toa speedy trial, whoever may be hurt by the disclosures to be 
made. A few months ago, before the evidence was all in hand, 
Mr. Brapy was urgent for an immediate trial, although the Gov- 
ernment had taken no public step beyond his dismissal from office. 
At present, neither he nor his friends show any urgency, but rather 
an inclination to delay by objections to the form of procedure 
adopted It has already been decided, however, that, where the 
offence charged is neither capital nor infamous, the Government 
may proceed by filing an information, instead of laying the case 
before a grand jury. 





GUITEAU was indicted by the Grand Jury on Tuesday last for the 
murder of Mr. GARFIELD, The proceedings which led to this event 
were needlessly long. A string of witnesses was examined to prove 
the fact of the shooting and the cause of death,—points on which the 
Grand Jury had made up its mind before it heard a word of testi- 
mony. With a petit jury, this punctiliousness would be quite in 
place. A petit jury is confined to the sworn testimony in making 
out its verdict. Buta grand jury can find on general or personal 
knowledge, It does so in presenting nuisances to the Court. This 
freedom of action grows out of the history of the body. The grand 
jury is the modern representative of the body of near neighbors 
or kindred who acted in the inquest preliminary to an important 
trial, finding in accordance with the knowledge they possessed as 
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the rearest neighbors to the place of the alleged crime, and often 


| of action. 


without hearing a particle of evidence. We object to the transfer of 
petit jury methods to grand jury practice, both as tending to the 
delay of business and to rob the grand jury of its just latitude 
Mr. ScoviLte, the brother-in-law of the accused, 
has been selected by him to conduct the defence. He declares 


_ that he will base it on the plea of insanity, paying no more at- 








tention to technicalities than to see that the indictment is 
properly drawn, and the like, In this course, Mr. ScoviLLE will 
have the sympathy of the country with him in his discharge of 
what must be to him a very painful duty. There is no doubt that 
he can make a very strong defence on the line he has taken. A 
considerable number of the assassin’s near relatives have shown 
symptoms of insanity, and his own letters and other productions 
will contribute to the impression that he has not been in his right 
mind since the time he joined the Oneida Community. The diffi- 
cult point will be to satisfy the jury that his insanity was such as 
to relieve him of the responsibility of his act. From this time, 
American jurors will be more discriminating than they have been 
in the weight they will attach to such evidence. 





THE sudden arrival of cold weather makes the case of the 
Michigan sufferers still more pitiable and urgent than it was last 
week, while the contributions for their relief are still a mere pit- 
tance of the large sum which is really needed. It is unfortunate 


that industry. But the Standard Oil Company’s conduct and its | that this calamity coincided with Mr. GARFIELD’S death, and thus 


failed to receive the amount of attention which is due to it. It is 
still not too late for the country to show its characteristic generosity 
to the thousands of poor, homeless, half-naked and hungry people 
who are trying to shelter themselves from the Manitoba winds on 
the cold shores of Lake Huron. 





Our official French visitors to the Yorktown celebration reached 
New York on Wednesday last, on their way to the scene of our 
last great Revolutionary centenary. We hope that their stay will 
be more pleasant to them and to us than was that of France’s 
official representatives at the first commemoration of the series,— 
that in Philadelphia during the Centennial Exhibition. The 
French seem to have come to the Centennial, expecting to be 
given the front place on all occasions, and to have been nettled at 
the warmer attentions extended to our kinsmen and former antago- 
nists, the English. At any rate, neither during their stay nor 
after their return did they speak very pleasantly of the country 
and its people. At Yorktown, this difficulty cannot arise, as they 
will have the field to themselves, and we hope that they will carry 
home none but pleasing impressions, 





Tue Fair Trade movement in England is not by any means dead, 
although of late it has received more backsets than anything else, 
The Congress of Trade Unions and the Farmers’ Alliance have 
both declared against it, both being satisfied that a duty on corn 
would be added to the rent of the land, without benefit to either 
farmer or laborer. Indeed, much of the strength of the movement 
is derived from landlords who cannot get the rents at which their 
lands are let nominally, and who would welcome a five shilling 
duty on corn as a means of bringing the performances of their ten- 
ants up to the level of their promises. Thus far, they have not suc- 
ceeded in enlisting any large body of farmers or workingmen in 
their movement. Even Sir StarrorpD NorTHCOTE is making signs 
of getting back off the fence to the Fair Trade side. That they are 
making something of a stir is shown by the revamping of ancient 
arguments and illustrations which date from the time of CoBDEN 
and the League. Thus, the Fall Mall Gazette publishes the 
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prospectus of a Snowden and Grampian Wine Company, which is 
meant to illustrate the absurdity of protecting an industry which 
cannot compete with foreign producers. 
ish farmer would thank his Liberal advisers to point out some line 
of production in which he can face American competition. Thirty 
years ago, the Free Traders said, “If you cannot grow wheat with 
profit, give it up and go into stock and dairy farming. There isa 
field where the Americans cannot compete with you.” 


| 


Just at present, the Brit- | 


Some may regard this as an unwarranted interference with matters 
which do not concern a Pan-Methodjst Conference. But it is not 
so. Every Methodist Church has a direct interest in this question. 


|The American Methodist Church has missions in India and in 


China, and finds itself hindered in its work in both countries by 
this opium traffic. It is not merely that the people are ruined 


_ morally and physically by this vile drug. The better class of them 


Just at | 


present, however, this class of farmers are suffering more from our | 


competition than any other, 


It is among the stock-farmers of | 
Aberdeenshire that the tenants are adopting bit by bit the policy | 
of the Irish Land League, and are demanding for the British far- | 


mer all the advantages which the Land Bill secured to Irish ten- , 


ants. The English land question will soon be as urgent as that 
in Ireland. : 





THE Papal Court has been considering the propriety of some 
action with regard to the Irish Land League, but the commission 
entrusted with the matter finds itself unable to recommend any. 
The Irish bishops are not of one mind in the matter, The Bishop 
of Mayo, for instance, agrees with those who expect no good from 
the Land Bill. 
Land Leaguer. Archbishop McCase of Dublin represents the 
politics of those Catholics who are dependent on the Castle. Upon 
the points of difference between these prelates, the Roman Curia 
finds itself quite unable to decide. 
has been urging his own views on the authorities in the Vatican, 
but to no purpose. 


} 


_ the reply, “ when your country forces ours to admit opium ?” 
_ not China only that is suffering from this plague. 


refuse to believe anything good of Christianity, because a Christian 
nation persists in forcing this abomination on China. Dr, LEGGE 
tells of a talk he had witha very intelligent mandarin. ‘ You 
will admit, Doctor LrcGr,” said the Chinese, “ that our morals are 
better than yours?” «Far from it,” replied the missionary; « I 
think ours much the better.’’ “Why, how can you say so,” was 
It is 
In the parts of 
Bengal where the drug is produced under Government direction, 
and even in other parts of the Indian peninsula, its use is becoming 
more and more general. The Hindoo succumbs to it as easily as 


| the Mongolian, and with the same wreck of mind and character. 


Archbishop Croke of Cashel is a more moderate | 


Each of them, it is implied, . 


the Pope had communicated to the Irish bishops his official disap- | 


proval of the League. 
true. Meanwhile, a majority of the Irish bishops have expressed 
their satisfaction with the passage of the Land Law, and think Mr. 
GLADSTONE entitled to the gratitude of the Irish people. Even Dr, 
CROKE urges that the law be given a fair trial before it be de- 
nounced and rejected. The Irish retort with characteristic wit 
that the law is “a suspect,’—a gift from the Greeks,—and that 
they are only following the example Mr. GLADsTONE set by the 
Coercion Laws, in getting rid of it without any trial whatsoever. 





Ir becomes more evident every day that Mr. PARNELL still re- 
tains the leadership of the Irish tenant-farmers. Had he adopted 
any extreme position with reference to the Land Law, he might 
have forfeited his leadership. That he had no intention of doing 
so, was shown by his efforts to secure satisfactory amendments 
while the bill was in committee. The great processions which 
welcomed him in Cork and Dublin, the monster Land League 
meetings which attended his progress through other parts of the 
island, show that this calm, unimpassioned agitator has secured a 
singular control of the least calm and unimpassioned of racés. So 
ROBESPIERRE ruled the French, in spite of the antithesis his char- 
acter presented to theirs. One Land League, under the influence 
of a local magistrate in its membership, dared to express its disap- 
proval of Mr, PaRNELL’s policy, and was virtually dissolved at its 
next meeting, the majority of the members withdrawing. Outside 
critics say “ Mr. PARNELL leads badly and gains nothing. He only 
irritates those whom he should conciliate.” But thus far he has 
made hardly one false step, if we may judge from the universal 
approval his policy meets with. He is not a leader of a lofty type. 
No one would think of ranking him alongside the Young Ireland 
leaders of 1840-9. But,somehow, he is “ the man for Galway.” 





TuE Methodists in conference in London have passed a resolu- 
tion condemning the opium traffic in the East, and urging the 
British Government to wash its hands of all connection with it. 


They believed what they wished to be | 





In British Burmah the mischief it has done is so appalling that 
Government officials are crying out for its suppression. But the 
British conscience seems quite callous, and even Zhe Spectator alludes 
to the matter only to find apologies, The one final plea is that 
British rule in India cannot maintain itself without the revenue 
drawn from the opium monopoly. Then it is time that British 
rule in India came to an end, and the country were given over to 


, some less expensive government. 
Some English papers assured us long ago that | 





THE Tunis troubles grow worse, and the war is degenerating 
into one of fierce retaliations. The French inflict savage punish- 
ments on disaffected districts, cutting down the date-trees, filling 
up the wells, and the like. The Arabs retort by driving French 
soldiers and employes into the rivers, or burning themalive. The 
invaders have made no headway since they forced the Bey toa 
virtual abdication. They have in Tunis and Algeria an army as 
large as the British army in India, and they talk of sending out as 
many more. The failure of the war is telling heavily against the 
Ferry Ministry. It is making it certain that, as soon as M. Gam- 
BETTA is ready to take the reins of government, the present 
Ministry will be obliged to yie'd them. 


HOSE who are familiar with the seven years of American his- 
( tory which elapsed between the end of the War for Inde- 
pendence and the adoption of the Constitution, know how large a 
part commercial considerations played in the events of that time. 
It was the prostration of American manufactures, and the failure 
to effect under the Articles of Confederation any satisfactory 
arrangement for their benefit, which led to the formation and adop 
tion of the Constitution. The chief effort to amend those Articles 
was by giving to Congress the power to levy duties on imports ; 
and, when that failed through the veto of New York, the new Con- 
stitution became a necessity. It was on this line, also, that 
much of the resistance to the Constitution turned. Its opponents 
may have argued : “ The easiest and most popular way to raise rev- 
enue is by duties on imports. You ask the States to abandon this 
source of revenue to the general Government, and to reserve to 
themselves only the least popular forms of taxation. Besides, the 
most important duties of the Government are still reserved by the 
Constitution to the States severally. The central Government has 
indeed the management of diplomatic relations, the support of an 
army and navy, and the maintenance of a system of courts for the 
settlement of cases arising under the Constitution. We do not include 
the postal system, as that is meant to be self-supporting. Buta 
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little thought will suffice to show that in any given area the activi- 
ties of the State and its municipal dependencies will be far greater 
than that of the Federal Government in the same area. The whole 
police of the country, except in case of rebellion, the creation and 
maintenance of a civil and criminal jurisdiction for all ordinary 
cases, the establishment of nearly all kinds of public works, are de- 
volved upon Governments which must raise their revenue either 
by direct taxation or else by imports hardly less unpopular. What 
you propose is not a fair division of the revenues, according to the 
work to be done.” 

For nearly half a century, this disproportion was felt but slightly. 
The national debt contracted in the War for Independence, and in 
the second war with Great Britain, absorbed all the surplus of 
revenue which fell to the general Government. But in 1835 the 
difficulty thus foreseen was encountered. The national Treasury 
was overflowing, and the question of the disposal of the surplus 
became a serious one. The solution reached was the most natural 
in the world. It was “ lent”’ to the various States, with the under- 
standing that its repayment might be put off till the Greek ka- 
lends. Within five years afterward, the national Treasury was de- 
pleted, and the Treasurer was trying in vain to borrow in Europe, 
but nobody thought of asking the States to repay the sums dis- 
tributed in 1835. 

The deficit of 1840 was caused by a change in the fiscal policy 
of the country. The State Rights party were afraid that the 
national Government would grow in influence through having a 
surplus for distribution. They foresaw that it would put the na- 
tional authority in a much more favorable light than any it had oc- 
cupied in our earlier history. They voted for a heavy and pro- 
gressive reduction of the duties on imports, thus precipitating the 
country into the panic of 1837, and, by destroying the people’s 
power to purchase or import, converting our Treasury into a 
pitiful and rejected borrower in the exchanges of Europe. Since 
1835, we have had no second surplus. The brief period of Pro- 
tection—1842-46,—did not last long enough to restore the normal 
relation of things. The return to Protection in 1860 was accompa- 
nied by the outbreak of the war. It is only now that we begin to 
see the prospect of a renewal of the situation of 1835. Large as 
is the national debt, its extinction is a matter of the near future. 
Whether, as we have been urging, the internal revenue system be 
abolished or not,—whether we lower the duties of the present 
tariff or retain them,—our national revenue will be so much in 
excess of the ordinary expenses of the Government, that the dis- 
posal of the surplus will be a practical question for the next cen- 
tury, if not for this. In some respects, the cost of the Federal 
Government has increased with the extension of the country and 
the growth of its population. The chief of these sources of increasing 
expense is the Federal judiciary. Another is Congress; but the 
increase in the number of persons included on the basis of representa- 
tion corrects this tosome extent. Our diplomatic service, our navy, 
our army, and other departments, remain stationary, whether the 
country has forty or seventy millions. But the revenue does not 
remain stationary. It grows with everyaddition to the population 
and every increment in the rapidly growing wealth of the country. 
When the debt is paid, we shall have a literal eszbarras de richesse, 
whatever the fiscal policy we may adopt. Not even Free Trade, if 
we should retain a reasonable tariff for revenue, like that in force 
in Great Britain, would remove the difficulty, And Free Trade, as 
Mr. HEnpricks admits, is not a practical issue in American politics. 
It is becoming less and less such with every year of our continu- 
ance in Protection. Every year adds regiments and brigades to 
the great army of voters who are personally interested in the main- 
tenance of our present system, and extends Westward and South- 
ward the area of American manufacture. 





follow the precedent of 1835, not as an exceptional proceeding, but 
as a settled policy. So long as the existing distribution of Gov- 
ernmental functions between the central and the State Governments 
continues, it must be recognized that the central Government will 
have todischarge the duties of a zol/verein in collecting revenue for 
the States as well as foritself. Our proposal to abolish the inter- 
nal revenue system, although not formally a proposal in this direc- 

tion, amounts to the same thing. We do not desire the abolition of 
the taxes on the articles which now pay that revenue. We do not 
want “ free whiskey and free tobacco,” as some of our contempo- 
raries assume. We want to see these taxes handed over to the 
States, in order that their revenues may gain by what the general 

Government gives up. We want to see a cessation of the policy 
which levies many millions of revenue every year on the all 
but bankrupt States of the South,so that those States may deal 
more honestly or—if you will,—generously with their creditors. It 
will come to much the same thing, if the general Government will 
go on collecting those revenues for distribution on the basis of 
population among the States whose people now pay it. 

The United States, we believe, must assume the functions of a 
zollucrein sooner or later. Let us look at some of the advantages 
of the arrangement. One would be a great increase in the pop- 
ularity of the national Government, (what the State Rights party 
feared would come to pass,) with no State Rights party living to 
resist it. A second advantage would be the introduction of greater 
economy in the management of the national finances. The waste 
of public money in such appropriations as those for river and har- 
bor improvements, is an abuse which is rendered possible only by 
the feeling that there is a superabundance of money in the Treas- 
ury, and no one will miss it. Such abuses will increase in number 
in the future, if we are to continue our present assumption that the 
national revenue is for what the Constitution recognizes—national 
purposes only. They would become impossible as soon as the 
States had a direct interest in the economy of the national re- 
sources. The same principle will apply to such scandalous politi- 
cal jobs as the Arrears of Pensions Bills, and to the monstrous pri- 
vate claims which have been waiting for years past to get the ear of 
Congress, The only danger of the new plan would be the intro- 
duction of a policy of excessive parsimony with regard to national 
objects. Our army, our navy, our diplomatic service, cost us much 
less than they ought. There are neglected objects, also, which call 
for direct outlays of public money from the national Treasury. Sub- 
sidies for the promotion of popular education and for the creation 
of a merchant marine, and a national care of the Mississippi River, 
are legitimate lines of outlay which might suffer under the new 
plan. But such drawbacks are less than the gains, and to many 
they will have exceedingly little weight. 

Lastly, the new plan might be employed to promote honesty 
and enforce economy in the financial administration of the subor- 
dinate Governments. It might be enacted, for instance, that the 
share of the surplus due to each State should be employed, first of 
all, in purchasing at their par value the outstanding bonds of that 
State, ifit were in debt ; and that the Treasurer should pay no at- 
tention to any act of a State Legislature or decision of a State 
Court impeaching the obligation of those bonds. Again, it might 
be enacted that, in the case of States which are out of debt, one- 
half their share of the surplus should be divided between the State 
and the local Governments, county and municipal, the share of the 
latter being employed in the extinction of indebtedness wherever 
this exists. In this way we should begin to see an end of repudia- 
tion, and the beginning of the extinction of the huge mass of in- 
debtedness which now weighs on the energies of our local Govern- 


_ments. That mischievous Eleventh Amendment to the Constitu- 
, tion would be nullified, without being repealed. 
In these circumstances, we think the nation will be obliged to | 


We write this merely by way of suggestion as regards the 
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future. The plan we suggest is not, like the proposals for abolish- 
ing the internal revenue or lowering the tariff, a present issue in 
our politics. But, long before this generation has passed away, it 
will take rank as a live issue. 


THE CENSUS REPORTS ON IRON AND COPPER. 

N the treatment of the mineral resources of the country in the 
] new census, Superintendent WALKER has been generally for- 
tunate in the class of men whose help he has secured. Among 
the reports upon our mineral resources, those published under the 
supervision of RAPHAEL PuMPELLY, of Newport, R. I., are of special 
value. Professor PuMPELLY has made a life-study of mining and 
metallurgy. He has had charge of important mining and smelting 
operations in Arizona, has made important explorations for the 
Japanese Government, examined the gold fields of Northern China, 
given attention to the copper districts of Michigan and to the min- 
eral fields of Missouri in the geological surveys of those States, 
besides other diversified labor. He is popularly known as Profes- 
sor of Mining Engineering at Harvard University, and by the book, 
«“ Across America and Asia,” published about ten years ago ; but in 
scientific circles his name is kept fresh by new contributions in local 
and in national surveys and investigations. His Census summaries 
upon anthracite coal were published in June last, those upon ironand 
copper are just coming out, and others to follow will give a con- 
cise and authoritative showing of the economic relations of our 
mining industries. 

The circular about to be issued shows that the modification of 
iron industries by the Bessemer steel manufacture has produced 
some great variations in local product, ores differing so greatly in 
their fitness for it. This has also made marked fluctuations in the 
price per ton of ore. Taking the five great iron States, the price 
has fallen 15 per cent. in Michigan since the previous census, in 
New York 29 per cent., in Pennsylvania 34 per cent., while in New 
Jersey it has risen 30 per cent., and in Missouri 300 per cent. 
The same peculiar fitness of some ores for Bessemer steel has 
stimulated local production. The price of Iron Mountain ore, Mis- 
souri, is remarkable, being about seven dollars a ton, against a 
usual value of from two to four dollars perton. There are twenty- 
three States ranking as iron-producing, beginning with Pennsylva- 
nia,—2,173,415 tons,—followed in order by Michigan, New York 
New Jersey, Ohio, Missouri, Alabama, Virginia, Maryland, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, Kentucky, Massachusetts, West Virginia, Wiscon- 
sin, Connecticut, Oregon, Maine, Texas, North Carolina, Delaware, 
Vermont and Indiana, twenty-three, of which the last furnished 513 
tons of ore. In 1870, but sixteen States were thus listed. Ala- 
bama,—now taking a prominent rank,—Georgia, West Virginia, 
Connecticut, Oregon, Maine and Texas are new in the list. 

Under the head of “ irregular products” not reducible to ordi- 
nary tabulation of expense accounts, Professor PUMPELLY has put 
an important contribution of ores easily dug from the surface by 
farmers in intervals of agricultural labor. This ore amounts to 
over one-eighth of the entire product, and is most prominent in 
Ohio,—405,406 tons. Pennsylvania also furnishes a large amount, 
to be somewhat lessened in final correction of returns by transfer 
to another kind of mining. We can but suggest the minute 
analysis in this preliminary report. Product is given by counties, 
and wages, capital, cost and wear of “ plant” material used about 
the mines are so tabulated as to give a distinct review of iron 
mining in its economical relations, these being well supplemented 
by clear explanations. The value of the total product is put at 
$22,975,345; the total value of materials used at $2,810,744; the 
wages at $9,429,055, with 31,412 men and boys, The working 
capital is put at $4 823,413; the value of plant at $8,649,275 ; real 
estate, $48,106,249, with $909,c58 paid as royalty. The largest 
iron-producing county is Marquette, on the Lake Superior shore ef 





Michigan,—1,374,812 tons. The largest single mine is Cornwall 
Ore Bank, Lebanon County, Pennsylvania,—280,000 tons, at a 
value of $500,coo, and employing 135 persons. 

It must be borne in mind that iron-producing States furnishing 
ore are not identical in rank with iron manufacturing States. In 
Mr. Swanx’s tabies on iron and steel industries, Ohio ranks second, 
Illinois fourth, and Michigan eighth. In Professor PuMPELLY’s 
table of ore product, Michigan is second, New Jersey fourth, Ohio 
fifth, and Illinois does not appear at all. The capitalist and the 
student of social economics must take many points into considera- 
tion besides the mere existence of ore. Fuel and ore are sometimes 
conveniently related. Facilities in shipment of ore and the manufac- 
tured product are important, and now more sharply than before 
the sometimes almost indefinite table variations in chemical con- 
stituents of ore vary its profitableness. A prominent manufacturer 
of malleable iron found that the mixture of iron which he was ac- 


customed to make did not work satisfactorily, and at last. 


traced the difficulty to the fact that part of his iron came from 
a company that had paid royalty to get an ore for mixing with 


their own mining, till they supposed they had found a mine of the’ 


identical ore on their own land, The tests of the malleable iron 
founder were the first knowledge they had of its real difference,— 
a difference that unfitted it for his use. 

Much of the brass of the ancients is considered identical with 
the copper of to-day, which they compounded with tin to form 
bronze, The old Tyrian markets and the adornments of Oriental! 
structures were enriched and beautified with copper. The Romans 
used some zinc alloys, or brass, as well as tin alloys, or bronze. 
Copper has a high value as a metal for such composition, fusing 
readily with other metals, aiding to stay the wear on more pre- 
cious ones, and to add tenacity and durability to cheaper metals, 
while it corrodes less in some compounds than in apure state. In 
fact, almost an imperishable quality is claimed for some of these 
compounds. England is rich in the copper mines of Cornwall, 
possibly visited in the palmy days of Tyrian commerce. 

The United States, however, possess some of the most won- 
derful mines in the world. One of these mines in the Keweenan 
Peninsula of Michigan, which projects into Lake Superior, is so 
exceptional in its wealth of product, that it disturbs all averages 
and relative comparisons, for the general copper mining of this 
country, at least. Vast masses of pure copper have been devel- 
oped. A community has gathered about the mine, where little food 
can be raised, with church and school apparently as permanent as 
in the agricultural districts. The largest school-house in Michigan 
is at this point, its structure and equipment being credited to ALEx- 
ANDER AGassiz, who has a large interest in the mine. Large divi- 
dends have been paid, quarter by quarter, and the stock has been 
swelling in value year by year, with little regard to speculative 
markets, in which it is almost absolutely unobtainable. Professor 
PuMPELLY, whom we have quoted in regard to iron mining, has 
compiled a series of statements relative to the copper mines of the 
country. The States containing copper ore do not all appear in 
his tables. Mining, of course, is not co-extensive with ore-beds 
more than in the case of iron. 

In Tennessee, however, an omission of mined copper is explained, 
a small product, some seventy tons, not having reached market at 
all on account of closing the reducing furnaces. The copper mines 
vary from the iron mines in being wholly underground and in 
furnishing continuous employment for the year. The care in an- 
alysis of facts, to which we have referred already as to iron ore pro- 
duction, is shown in this report, The copper of the remote West- 
ern States remains to be treated later. Great care has been taken 
to separate the charges for copper production from those which arise 
after it is presumably a marketable article. To produce a pound 
of copper a year requires 62 cents capital. The value of the 
annual preduct is nearly 28 per cent. ef the total capital. Since 
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1870, the product has increased 116.41 per cent. in weight, and 
70.25 per cent. in value, in which he estimates the value of the 
paper dollar to have grown just about equivalent to the nominal fall 
in price. The number of employés has increased 13.7 per cent., 
the capital 303 per cent., the horse-power of steam engine 119 
per cent., and of material 136.5. The Lake Superior region has 
grown from 83 per cent. of the entire product in 1870, to 89.71 
per cent. in 1880. The gain of product per hand is 90 per cent., 
due first to the wonderful productiveness of the mine before indi- 
cated, and second to improved machinery, especially the diamond 
drill and the percussion drill driven by comp ressed air. 

Copper mining requires a higher skilled labor than iron mining. 
It employs 80.53 per cent. less hands, uses 50.61 per cent. less 
value of material,and represents 48.61 less capital. The copper is 
worth 38.19 per cent. of the iron mined, but costs 39.92 per cent. 
as much labor to raise it. 

The Western district yet to be reported will give near six mil- 
lion pounds product. The eleven new mines of Maine, Maryland 
and New Hampshire are explained, and the cost given, but they 
are not grouped in the returns, not having yet reached a productive 
point. Michigan ranks first in product of ingot copper,—45,830,262. 
Then Vermont, 24,037 pounds; North Carolina, 24,680; Missouri, 
1,051; Tennessee, 294; Pennsylvania, 289; Maryland, 82; Wis- 
consin, 62; a total of 61,091,188 pounds, valued at $8,842,961. 
The wages amounted to $2,915,103, and 6,116 persons were em- 
ployed. The total capital used is $31,675,006. 

The Lake Superior copper region is developing not only a great 
importance in the copper and the iron product, but it is of marked 
interest to the student of the races that preceded the white man. 
Implements used in mining copper have been found, especially 
upon Isle Royale, attributed to the mysterious mound-builders of 
various ancient traditions and semi-mythical origin. In a recent 
number of the Popular Science Monthly, (September, 1881,) Pro- 
fessor N. H. WINCHELL, State Geologist of Minnesota, presents 
the subject well illustrated by diagrams, showing the simple ways 
in which the ancient miners worked with their rude stone ham- 
mers, giving statements of the large masses brought to view where 
they labored, and explaining the limitations of their use of the ore 
or of the metal. Professor WINCHELL differs from most who have 
written upon the subject, in deeming the red man found at the set- 
tlement of America by whites as at once the mound-builder and 
the copper miner. The late I. A. Lapnam, so noted for his work 
in botany, geology and other sciences in the Northwest, seems to 
have taken the same view as Professor WINCHELL. To either the 
man of business or the antiquarian, there is a curious interest in 
the pebbles and rude stone hammers of ancient mining, and the 
type of civilization they represent, all to be swept away for steam 
engines, driving diamond drills, in the brilliant illumination of 
electric lights, bringing into sharp contrast the highest mechanical 
skill and physical energy developed in the old and inthe new civ- 
ilizations. 


WEEKLY NOTES. 


E resume in this issue of THE American the publication of 
an article on finance, which we propose to regularly con- 
tinue. As it does not fall within the scope ofa journal of this 
class to give the varying details of speculative operations, the arti- 
cle will be characteristically devoted to definite and trustworthy 
data, such as present the actualities of the financial situation. For 
fluctuations of the stock markets and the daily harvests of rumors 
affecting them, we could not find place, even if it were at all desira- 
ble todo so. The circulation of THE AMERICAN is over so wide a 
field that we are confident it will be found very convenient to a 
great part of our readers to have presented in a concise manner the 
chief facts and figures of American finance, as they are definitely 
and exactly ascertained. . ; : 








THERE is an unfortunate dispute in Michigan as to who shall 
distribute the funds sent for the relief of the fire sufferers. Two or 
more committees have been at work, one of them organized at 
Port Huron, in the immediate vicinity of the burned district, and 
another at Detroit, with still others at different points in the 
State. The Detroit committee, in view of this state of facts, asked 
a conference of all the committees at Detroit on the 27th of Sep- 
tember, which they attended, except that of Port Huron. The 
Detroit people considered that this break made a co-operative and 
systematic effort impracticable, and asked the Governor of the 
State to take the responsibility of naming a committee who would 
be recognized by contributors elsewhere as the responsible organi- 
zation. Meanwhile, the New York committee sent to Port Huron 
on Monday $3,000, in order to equal the sums already sent to 
Detroit, and will suspend further remittances until the Governor 
acts. 





THE Nation (New York), reproducing the Evening Post, shows 
notable unfairness in reference to the contents of Mr. BARKER’S 
recent letter to Senator Morritt on the tax question, Professing 
to summarize the contents of the letter, it omits to present parts that 
are essential, and ascribes to Mr. BARKER views and arguments 
that are not contained in his communication. Naturally, the 
Nation is aroused by any proposition of strengthening the system 
of protective duties, and it would prefer, as we understand per- 
fectly, to maintain the internal taxation of the war, so that the re- 
duction of revenue should be made in the custom-houses ; but these 
are not good reasons why, in undertaking to state the arguments 
of so important a letter on so commanding a question of national 
interest, there should not have been both fairness and exactness, 





ALL that has been stated in THE AMERICAN concerning the 
recent and prospective excess of the national revenues has been 
much more than borne out by the Treasury statements, Surpluses 
30 enormous as those now reported have never been collected 
heretofore. The decrease in the national debt during September was 
$17,483,641.66, and during the quarter ending with that month 
$41,742,886.21. If the monthly rate of reduction were maintained, 
this would wipe out the debt at the rate of two hundred and ten 
millions a year, and the quarterly rate would be nearly one hun- 
dred and sixty-seven millions. It is no wonder that we find the 
St. Louis Republican—speaking the mind of many other journals,— 
saying that the present revenue system, “ organized to meet an 
enormous war expenditure, is far too affluent for a time of peace.” 





THE influence that the spectacle of entirely fair elections in the 
South would have upon public opinion in the North, is appreciated, as 
well as understood, by the Avalanche of Memphis. The consequences 
of a Democratic defeat in Mississippi, it assures the Democrats of that 
State, would be valuable to them, even in a party sense, if the de- 
feat followed upon the demonstration that they had determined 
not toagain resort to illegitimate means of success. Answering 
the Jackson Clarion, which had said: “ We believe we speak the 
universal wish of the Democratic party that the election shall be 
fair,” the Avalanche asks: “ Then, why didn’t you give your oppo- 
nents a fair show on the election-boards? The opposition party 
was entitled to one man of the three on each election-board in the 
State, but did not getthem. Mississippi Democrats will be judged 
by their practices, not by their preaching.” Which last is certainly 
very true, and may well be kept in mind in connection with one 
other pregnant statement of the Memphis journal, that “ the loss 
of a few of the Southern States, known to be governed by Demo- 
cratic minorities, will do the national Democracy no harm.” It 
can easily be seen that the statement might be made much stronger ; 
confidence in Democratic methods would increase by the evidence 
that they were no longer to be unfairly employed in the Southern 
States ; and so it would be an actual gain to their party. 





THOUGH not in order, and requiring at least a fortnight before 
it will be, the exposition at Atlanta opened on Wednesday with 
good promise of satisfying both managers and visitors. There are 
eighteen hundred distinct entries, and every inch of space in 
the buildings is taken. The crops of the South are specially 
exhibited; there are now growing in the grounds connected 
with the fair fine specimens of cotton, (twelve varieties,) sugar cane. 
sorghum, rice, hemp, potatoes, pea-nuts and other characterist . 
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products. Everything connected with cotton, in all stages of its 

growth and manufacture, is shown with the utmost elaboration, and | 
the English makers of machinery for working it have boldly en- 
tered the field against American ingenuity and skill. All the 
other features of a very extensive exhibition are elaborately pre- 
sented, of course. 
remarkable, certainly, in all the exhibits, than some of the expres- 
sions in the address of Senator VooruEegs, of Indiana, the orator of 
the occasion, who not only declared the idea that cotton-growing 
rested upon slave labor an exploded error, but announced that 
he expected to see and was desirous of seeing “ those principles of 


But, speaking of the opening, nothing was more | 


legislation which have filled other sections with prosperity, applied | 


to the manufacturing interests of the South.” 


No doubt, there are | 


many interesting things in the fair, but they are not more worthy | 


of notice than the spectacle of VoorHEES, “ the tall sycamore of the 
Wabash,” advocating Protection to eight thousand people in the 
city of Atlanta. But he had before him, it is true, powerful reasons 
for such a speech, The fruits of the protective policy are irresisti- 
ble testimony to its worth. 


Boston has been strongly impressed by and has given a most 
cordial reception to Rossi, the Italian tragedian, whose name and 
capabilities are naturally linked with those of Satvint. He opened 
with King Lear on Monday evening, and that and Hamlet have 


filled out the performances of the week, He comes to Philadel- | 


phia later, and we shall then take occasion to more particularly 
speak of his art. 





As the product of the machinery of the courts of New Castle 
County, the particular spectacle of « Delaware justice’ has been 
again on view at New Castle. Of the six men publicly: whipped 
on Saturday, two were white,—a clear violation of the plantation 
spirit of the original system,—and at least one had been whipped 
at the same post before. As it is persistently asseverated by people 
who perform their penal code worship in front of the whipping- 
post, that nobody is flogged twice,—one such punishment, accord- 
ing to their absurd story, always working a cure,—this fact is nota- 
ble. It is also the fact, however, that in every such party of six 
or eight there is usually one or more who have been previously 
whipped. 


Two facts—at least they are announced as such,—do additional 
credit to the widow of the late President- She has said that the 
bills ineurred in her husband’s prostration are charges upon his 
estate, and that it will pay them; and she has requested, emphati- 
cally, that Dr, Boynron should refrain from his threatened publica- 
tion impeaching the . medical treatment of the President and the 
correctness of the autopsy report. As to the first subject, the 
announcement of Mrs. GARFIELD does her honor, but the Ameri- 
can people will not be willing to forego the opportunity of paying 
honestly all the expense incurred in the effort to save the life of 
her husband ; as to the second, there can be no two opinions among 
sensible people,—further medical controversy would be as unseemly 
and distressing as it would be valueless,—and Mrs. GARFIELD’s 
request is both conclusive and fit. 


NoTHING in the War for Independence was more striking, either 
in a historical or a dramatic sense, than the advent of LAFAYETTE 


in its operations, and nothing was of greater aid to our arms, or | 


contributed more to our ultimate success, than the assistance of the 
French troops and fleets after he had boldly led the way to our 
support. In the midst of the freezing and discouragement at Val- 
ley Forge, the treaty of alliance was being concluded at Versailles, 
and, when the news arrived weeks afterward, (by a ship that 
made harbor on the coast of Maine,) it was indeed a glad salute 
that WaAsHINGTON’s cannons sounded amid the Schuylkill hills. 
The coming now of French representatives of the blood of La- 
FAYETTE, and DE Grassg, and RocHAMBEAU, and their gallant com- 
patriots, is almost as picturesque an event as the original act itself. 
The party arrived at New York on Wednesday. After entertain- 
ments of a varied character in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington, they will reach Yorktown about the 16th instant. 





AFTER winning in the game with the Philadelphia amateur cricket 
players, on Saturday, Monday and Tuesday, inthis city, by an 


| wallis was not of this number. 


York and repeated their success at Hoboken on Wednesday and 
Thursday, beating a team of picked players by one inningand 143 runs. 


| The play in Philadelphia was with an even number of men, (onthe 


first day 12 to 12, subsequently 11 to 11,)and the total of the two 
American innings was 173, the Englishmen making in their first 
inning 277, At Hoboken, the play was by 11 visitors and 18 
home players, and the score was 254 in the Englishmen’s one 
inning to 111 for both of their opponents. 





THE accidental death of Mr. Epwarp Law, of this city, a Repre- 
sentative in the Legislature of Pennsylvania, is an event entitled 
to our remark. (He was drowned while swimming in the Schuylkill 
river on Wednesday evening, his boat, in which he had been alone, 
having overset.) Mr. Law was but 34, but had served in the Legis- 
lature in the sessions of 1879 and 1881 with remarkable inde- 
pendence and ability. His education had been partly obtained at 
Harvard University and the University of Pennsylvania. For 
nearly three years, (1867-70,) he had served in the United States 
Army asa lieutenant in the famous Seventh Regiment of Cavalry, 
General CusTER’s command. His career at Harrisburg, though 
brief, had marked him as one of the limited number who take and 
mantain an independent position, and he was, up to the time of 
his unfortunate death, engaged with great activity in organizing and 
promoting the movement in behalf of Mr. Wotrr’s candidacy for 
State Treasurer. 


HIS OWN ACCOUNT OF 1/7, 


“THE English versions of affairs which happened over here a hundred 

years ago are exceedingly quaint. They are, of course, absurdly 
partisan, and many of the historians of that period of slow mails and 
sailing packets were not only incapable of believing that British arms 
could be defeated, but were also incapable of confessing to others the 
fact of a defeat after their convictions had been reversed. Lord Corn- 
His own account of the events pre- 


| ceding the catastrophe at Yorktown—or, as he punctiliously writes it, 


| assumes a bright and somewhat exhilarating appearance. 





York Town,—is manly, honest and unaffected ; and at this moment it 
His letters 
from America cover the entire period of his stay in the country ; and, 
although, his pen is always serious, his style is free from the bombast of 
Burgoyne with whom writing was a vastly more important business 
than fighting ; but he wrote no better than he fought, although he took 
infinitely more pains with it. 

Cornwallis was a young man when appointed Lieutenant-General 
and sent over the sea to put down an insolent rebellion. He was born 
December 31, 1738; and just thirty-eight years and a day afterward 
he received his American commission. The most remarkable things 
about him up to that time were negative ; he had lost an eye,—the boy 
who put it out became a bishop; and he had been abused by Junius. 
It is quite incomprehensible that Junius should have discovered him at 
all; possibly there were so many old men in the House of Lords who 
saw nothing with two eyes, that something was expected of a young 
man with only one. What is still more curious, Junius abused him for 
losing what he really had never acquired,—reputation. He sailed in 
search of it to America in the winter of ’76, but the very winds were 
traitors; they kept him from shore for nearly three months. The 
pompous imbecile in chief command gave him no opportunity to do 
anything before the winter of ’77, when operations were impracticable ; 
and, although he might have dissipated in the Capua of the British 
army in America,—Philadelphia,—he preferred returning to England. 

His biogr2pher describes that winter as one of lax discipline. 
‘‘ Gaming, if not encouraged, was permitted to a most ruinous extent ; 
and the gross misconduct of very many officers disgusted to sucha 
degree the inhabitants of a town in which, perhaps, more than in any 
other, profligacy was offensive, that feelings very adverse to British 
authority were engendered or increased among a people originally 
loyal. These bad impressions were never removed or overcome.’’ 
Cornwallis went off quietly ; not so Sir William Howe, who sailed later. 
A féte, mysteriously called ‘‘ Meschianza,’’ was arranged in his honor ; 
Seven Knights of the Blended Rose contended with Seven Knights of 
the Burning Mountain, the honors of the combat being awarded by 
fourteen ladies dressed in Turkish fashion. ‘Thus did the martial 
eesthetes of that merry season coax horrid war to soften his grim coun- 
tenance while they melted his awful mouth with tropes and treacle. 

Cornwallis came back in the spring of ’78. He was morose and 
sulky. In his pocket slept a dormant commission making him com- 
mander-in-chief should a sinister stroke carry off Clinton; but that 


_ worthy was hale and rubicund; and he did not love Cornwallis. A 


mere Sir could not be expected to admire the coronet on one of his 
subalterns. So jealous were these two, His Majesty’s servants, that 


pia) sm See ’ | after Yorktown Clinton vowed he would challenge the Earl ; but there 
inning and 104 runs, SHaw’s English professionals went to New | 


is no reeord of a deadly meeting. The King weuld net permit 
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Cornwallis to leave America ; and in October of that year Clinton wrote 
Germain, Secretary of State, that he had assigned Cornwallis to a posi- 
tion ‘‘ between Newbridge, on the Hackensack River in Jersey, 
and Hudson River ; and Lieutenant-General Knyphausen one between 
Wepperham, on the last of these two rivers, and the Brunx.”’ 
situation, he said, he could assemble his entire army in twenty-four 
hours ; but ‘‘mr. (s¢¢) Washinton could not assemble that of the 
rebels in ten days.’’ Cornwallis, however, was destined to visit Eng- 
land once more. His wife, who was romantically attached to him, 
pined away and died ; he reached her side in time to catch her last 
request. It was that a thorn-tree should be planted over her broken 
heart, and that the stone at her grave should be forever unmarked. 
Bearing his bereavement manfully, Cornwallis set sail again in the 
autumn of’78; but another year passed before he whipped the rebels. 
Camden was a great victory ; it was his last. Every day increased his 
impatience with his superior officer, and his disgust with the Royalists, 
in the army and out of it. He speaks of them as pusillanimous and 
dastardly ; ‘‘ I cannot defend every man’s house,’’ he wrote snarlingly ; 
‘and I must say that, when I see a whole settlement running away 
from twenty or thirty robbers, I think they deserve to be robbed.’’ 


Still another year passed without a decisive engagement, and he became | 


wearied and petulant. In the spring of 1781, he wrote, ‘‘I am quite 
tired marching about the country in quest of adventures. If we mean 
an offensive war in America, we must abandon New York and bring our 
whole force into Virginia ; we then have a stake to fight for, and a suc- 
cessful battle may give us America.’’ He had his way intime. He 
fought for a stake in Virginia, and lost America forever to his King. 

In August, 1781, he was encamped at York and busily engaged for- 
tifying it in anticipation of the struggle. He finds it a task of greater 
magnitude than he could have foreseen. Even when fortified, he begins 
to doubt its strength. In September, he warns Clinton that the rebels 
and the French will be upon him too soon; reinforcements were abso- 
lutely necessary. The French fleet was in the Capes. Washington 
was soon expected. Delay could not be safely tolerated. 
was dilatory ; and, convinced that he should not remain in the town 
which was indefensible, Cornwallis took what he believed a strong po- 
sition outside and waited for Clinton. The latter had been informed 
by him that he had provisions for only six weeks. 
busy on the redoubts, and are described as being in cheerful spirits. 
On the zgth Cornwallis writes Clinton, ‘‘I have ventured these last 
two days to look General Washington’s whole force in the face in the 
position on the outside of my works ; and I have the pleasure to inform 





In this | 


| that sufficient. 


Thomson if he could ; his effort is recorded in a foot-note. He deemed 


It reads, ‘‘ Charles Thomson, b. in Ireland.’’ 


HOW THE STROLLERS AFFECT US. 
N the present era of theatrical strolling, town and country fare very 
_ nearly alike. The case was different with the stroller of other 
times. In England, it was the long experience to have settled compa- 
nies in the chief cities and travelling troupes through the country parts. 
But these English strollers played selections from the whole round of 
the drama ; their programmes differed from those of the city houses 
only in their degree of completeness. The United States is going 
through a somewhat similar experience, but our travelling theatres are 


| widely different from those of England of a hundred years ago and 


less. What there is goodin our ‘‘ combination system’’ may be set 
down first ; harder words will follow. It may be allowed, then, that 
the new order, oppressive as it is to art, is an effort, working through 


| the law of demand and supply, to furnish theatrical entertainment to 


| the greatest number of people. 


| broad States for the play. 


But Clinton | 


assure your Excellency that there was but one wish throughout the | 


whole army, which was that the enemy would advance.’’ 
soon expired. 
The assault on the fortifications proved speedily that they could 


not resist the guns of the rebels ; and Cornwallis with dignity, but also | 


with emphasis, warned Clinton that nothing but an immediate junction 
of their forces could save Virginia. On the 12th of October he pro- 
nounced his situation ‘‘critical ;’’ on the r5th he gave up hope and 
discouraged Clinton from attempting to relieve him lest they be cap- 
tured together. On the 17th he vainly but bravely ventured to escape 
by boats, and on the 18th sent a message to Washington asking terms 
of surrender. The articles were signed by Cornwallis and Symons for 
the British, and for the Americans these were the signatures : 
‘Done in the trenches before Yorktown in Virginia, October roth, 

1791. 

“¢G. WASHINGTON, 

‘¢ LE CoMTE DE ROCHAMBEAU, 

‘© LE CoMTE DE BaRRES, 

“* en mon nom et celui du 


‘““COMTE DE GRASSE. 


An amusing feature of the Cornwallis correspondence is the editor’s 
contempt for American generals ; and chiefly on account of their low 
social origin. Greene is ‘‘ coarse in his manners.’’ ‘‘ He was brought up 
as a blacksmith.’’ ‘* Major-General Daniel Morgan was originally a 


Phat wish | of the ‘‘ stroller. 


| the ‘combination, 





The system seemed the only practical 
one In an unexampled period of national growth. We have a territory 
of magnificent distances theatrically, as in other ways. Following the 
railway, the post-office, and the press, the demand grew all over these 
In answer to this demand, so large a pro- 
portion of the material available for stock companies was alienated by 
the strolling managers, that the proprietors of most of the city houses 
concluded it was useless to maintain longer the form of organization, 
and finally kept their establishments only on hire to the combinations. 
It required about six years to develop the new idea, or the new form 
of avery old idea, to it. climax, which may be said to have been 
reached last season. During the first three years of the disorganizing 
process, no great attention was called to the change in the principal 
cities; the older houses mostly kept up their organizations, and, if 
bugle-blasts, emphasizing the phenomenal growth of the drama, came 
from Peoria and Duluth, they did not disconcert the managers of the 
seaboard and the chief cities of the interior. But these conservatives 
did not realize the bigness of the country; how it teems with an irre- 


ms | pressible vitality in regions far beyond what were the boundaries o 
I'he men were kept sacle ec 5 — ppivboess ray . ‘ 
: aaa | J g } 


civilization in the times when they first opened their doors. In brief, 
strolling grew into a system, because population increased faster than 
the ability of the stationary companies to.gratify it. There has been a 
watering of dramatic stock ; our huge populace could not come to the 
players, so the players had to go tothe people. 

Philadelphia is just now but one of the countless stamping-grounds 
”? As such, it shares in whatever of weakness there is in 
”? while it as naturally partakes of such benefit as the 
order may have conferred upon the stage. The account, however, 
between the ‘‘ stock theatre’’ and the ‘‘ combination system ”’ is, from 
an art view, greatly against the latter. In addition to its vastly extend- 
ing the scope of theatrical interest, the ‘‘ combination’’ may be said, 
with some reservations, to give greater completeness. It takes the road 
generally with a very small repertoire; very often, it is sink or swim ona 
single piece. Naturally, a work so restricted is more complete than old- 
time theatrical work could be ; the entertainment, from constant repeti- 
tion, moves with snap and precision, and the leading actors have been 
selected for rdles for which they are peculiarly fitted. Against these 
merits is to be ranged a serious list of charges. The ‘‘ combination "’ 
has for the time demolished the school of acting ; young actors learn 
nothing in it, and old ones forget theircunning. It has also opened 
the door to a flood of trivial entertainments. There is no longer any 
sense of stability in the local stage; hence, strong likings and _ habits 
cannot be formed. ‘There is no rallying-point when the ground shifts 


| from week to week, and when artists have as little opportunity as desire 


day-laborer.’’ Speaking of the André episode, the indignant biographer | 


exclaims, ‘‘ among the members of the court by which he was tried 


| 
| 
| 
| 


were two foreigners, ignorant of the English language, and several of | 


the coarsest and most illiterate of the American generals.’’ Greene 
was one of them. 
Americans been more polite, they assuredly would not have been guilty 
of hanging a spy on whose person were the fatal evidences of his mis- 


sion. But the anger of the loyal author reaches the boiling point when 


| 


Had the foreigners known English, and had the | 


to form lasting friendships. The town hall has the same claim to be 
called a theatre as the bulk of the play-houses in our large cities, at 
present. 

Theatre accommodations have grown in Philadelphia in keeping 
with the increase of population, but for reasons already set down the 
material growth has done little for true stage interests. The town has 
now eight regular theatres, including the Germania, and exclusive of 
the Academy of Music, the variety houses, the minstrel theatres, minor 
German theatres, etc. It should be said that the German theatres are 
exempt from the criticisms of the ‘‘ combinations,’’ and that they 


| offer, strictly speaking, the best drama that the city can show to-day. 
| At the time of the break-down of the stock companies, the city had but 


he comes to the reply Clinton received from Congress, to which he had | ¢ . an ; 
| the Eighth Street Theatre have been added to the list; but the first two 
| have done nothing towards putting the business on its old basis, and it 


? 


sent what is characterized as ‘‘ firm but temperate language’’ on the 
subject of exchanges. It does not appear that his language, however 
firm, appeared to that body temperate ; here is the response: 

‘¢ PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 28, 1876. 

‘¢ Sin: —Your letter of the 19th was laid before Congress, and I am 
directed to inform you that the Congress of the United States of Amer- 
ica make no answers to insolent letters. 

«+ T am, ete:, 
‘“¢Cuas. THOMSON, Sec.”’ 


| 
last-named house. 


four regularly organized theatres. ‘The Opera House, the Lyceum and 


is rather too soon to speak authoritatively of the venture made by the 
Its choice of location would have been thought only 


' a short time ago wild to desperation ; but city growth fully justifies it. 


Cernwallis’ editer weuld undoubtedly have crushed this audacious | 





For a long while after the centre of the play-going population had 
moved to the northwest, the old Walnut and Arch Street houses hel 
their sovereignty ; but now there are various indications of a loosening of 
early customs. <A successful variety theatre has stood for several sea- 
sons as far north as Tenth and Callewhill Streets, and the Mzennerehor 
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Garden Theatre on Fairmount Avenue, a mile from Walnut Street, has 
a good patronage. We shall, perhaps, have at no distant time our up- 
town, down-town and West Philadelphia theatres, each with its especial 
class of patrons. 

The work done by the Chestnut Street Theatre deserves special 
metion. That house has had, practically, to oppose the whole ‘‘ com- 
bination ’’ current, and, if it has accomplished no more than the re- 
sults show, it still deserves honor for a brave attempt. It steadily, 
throughout the strolling period, until last season, preserved its organi- 
zation, being one of the bare half-dozen theatres of the country to do 
so. Last year it succumbed, but this year it again engaged a stock 
company, and is attempting once more to demonstrate the possibilities 
of the legitimate stage. And this example leads to the vital point, 
as we consider, in the entire subject, the one about which centres what- 
ever likelihood there is ofa return to true theatrical organization. The 
Chestnut Street Theatre, with all its elevated ideals, has been unsuccess- 
ful in the struggle with the strollers. And why? In our judgment, 


to expect from a stock theatre, and because it devoted itself to 
the forcing system of securing long ‘runs.’’ <A_ stock com- 
pany’s stronghold is in its ability to do much more than the 
strolling company. If it does that, it will win support. 
ner in which good opportunities have been frittered away at the Chest- 
nut Street Theatre has been very dispiriting. Long ‘‘runs’’ divide 
with the ‘‘ combinations ’’ the responsibility for the present state of 
things, since successful theatrical campaigns must be swift, sharp and 
decided. In other days, such plays as our leading theatres have persist- 
ently given, would, if they had been admitted to the stage at all, have 
formed but a part of a night’s programme. A theatre to successfully 


oppose the stroller needs a full company, not a troupe of people only | 
| for the Republicans to claim the Presidency of the body, and“ grab” 


good for the society play business, but a well-rounded organization, 
competent on occasion for every line of dramatic work. Then the 


gramme, with the pieces underlined a week or more in advance. Now, 
it is all one thing,—or at most two things,—modern sensationalisms or 
burlesque. Managers appear to be entirely oblivious to the existence of 
a standard drama. 

The Philadelphia season has no ‘ prospects 


” 





The man- . 


should pause until these gentlemen are fully qualified to act as Senators, before the 
present majority undertakes to exercise its functions. It would be just as rational to 
say that an election to be held to-day in Maryland, which promises a Radical victory, 
should not take place until a certain number of Democrats, who were expected soon 
to come of age, should reach their majority and thereby be qualified to vote down 
their opponents. It is simply a question as to numerical strength at the time the choice 
is to be made, and the insolence of power never showed a more brazen front than is 
exhibited just now by those who ask the Democratic majority to organize the Senate to 
please a Radical minority.” 


While this is rather more vehement than the majority of the 
Democratic journals, the Little Rock Democrat declares that “ it 
would be worse than folly ” not to seize the advantage offered by 
the absence of the three Republicans, and adds: 

“It is understood that leading Republican Senators now propose a division of the 
Senate offices with the Democrats; in other words, they admit that the Democrats 
have the power and legal right to organize the Senate, and only ask that a Republican 


be elected President, when they will allow Democrats to fill the remaining offices. 
This proposition should be ignored. No Democratic Senator worthy of the name 


because it did not give the public the variety it had been educated | ought to give it the slightest consideration. 


The Vicksburg Commercial says the position of presiding offi- 
cer is too important “to be surrendered through any sentimental 
gush.” The Selma Zimes is of the like opinion, The Jackson 
Clarion declares that “ the power to organize the Senate legitimately 
belongs to the Democrats, and they will be weak indeed if they 
do not excise it.” The Savannah 7imes says : : 


« The whole question is plain, and admits of but one solution. It is the right of 


‘the Democrats to elect the presiding officer. Their opponents have given them a 


chance to do so, and common sense should teach them to make the most of it.” 


The Cincinnati Exguzrer, however, adds tothe protests against 
“gush ” another against “grab.”’ It would be “ gush,” in its view, 


: | for the Democrats to try to elect a Secretary before the new Sena- 
effort should be made to suit all tastes by constant changes of pro- | 


tors are swornin. Meantime, the attention of Republican journals 
has been generally drawn, within the past few days, to the pro- 
ceedings of the New York Convention. Concerning its outcome, 


| the 7imes (New York,) has this to say: 


that we are able to | 


see, other than those herein included o1 suggested. The twospecial novel- | 


ties of the season will be the production of Gilbert and Sullivan’s new 
comic opera ‘‘ Patience,’’ and the appearance of the Italian tragedian, 
Signor Rossi. The Chestnut Street Theatre has already produced one 
of its promised new dramas, ‘‘Florinel,’? by Mr. Sydney Rosenfeld. 
Ventures ofa like kind are to be expected at that house, but it is un- 
happily, also, likely to be the case that good-will on the part of the public 
will be surfeited by tiresome iteration. Then, the principal ‘ stars ”’ 
will make their periodic visits. But for the most part we are to expect 
nothing more substantial than the flood of immaturity and folly which 
has swept over us for some years, on the assumption that Philadelphia 
and Oshkosh were one in their dramatic needs, and which, it is not 
to be denied, has made great changes in the character of our theatre- 
goers. Why, indeed, should people of intelligence and taste give 
themselves any concern about an establishment which does not take 
them into account? Theatre-goers of the old kind, of the best kind, 
can still be brought out ; they came out to see Salvini; they always 
come out to see Booth and Jefferson; they are very glad to have a 
chance to come out ; but the ‘‘ baby drama’’ cannot bring them out, 
and the re-christened variety business, which occupies most of our 
theatres for the greater portion of the season, has small attraction for the 
better part of the resident population. The hotels and the ‘‘ servant- 
gal ’’ element support the theatres And so they must, until managers 
realize that the stage, while it is followed like other pursuits to make 
money, to be highly successful, must from its nature be founded on a 
a high intellectuality. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE SENATE—THE NEW YORK CONX- 
VENTION. 





Wha a few notable exceptions, the newspapers of both parties | 


have not done much to advance the arrangement for organ- 


“‘ The Convention yesterday may be justly called a Reform Convention. It was, in 
itself, the outgrowth of a renewed spirit of independence in the party. Its conduct 
from the outset was a direct and practical and effective protest against the arbitrary 
methods which have so long repressed the real spirit of the party. It leaves the party 


| in a healthy and vigorous condition, closely identified with all that is best in national 
| politics in the past, and ready to undertake with success the tasks which the future 
' may present. It now remains for every Republican who is satisfied with this condition 


of things, to do all that he can to render it permanent, and the first step in that direc- 
tion is to secure the success of the ticket nominated yesterday. Let the Republicans 


| of the State show that, emancipated from the “machine,” they are capable of asserting 
| their rightful supremacy in the State, which the “ machine ” managers have so long be- 


lieved could only be effected by their peculiar tactics.” 

Concerning the relation President Arthur bore to the Conven- 
tion, the 7rzbune says: 

“ It is only just to say that the conduct of the President was a complete justification 
of his course. In spite of some idle rumors to the contrary, it may now be broadly 
asserted that during the contest for the control of the Convention which closed yester- 
day, the President gave no sign of any desire to interfere in a matter which he regarded 
as the peculiar province of the Republicans of the State. He did nothing to show 
that he regarded the adherents of Mr. Conkling as his especial friends. He said 


' nothing to intimate that the men who were striving for the regeneration of the party 





izing the Senate _withouta conflict. The New York Zimcs, however, | 


has discouraged the disposition shown in some Republican quarters 


President pro tem, The Tribune and the Press of Philadelphia 
have presented citations of authority for taking this course. As a 
general rule, the Democratic journals have urged that their Sena- 
tors should take advantage of their being in the majority, and have 
characterized as mere “ gush” and “ sentiment” any suggestions 
of a contrary course. The Baltimore Gazette says: 


+ There is nothing more absurd than the argument that, because two Senators from 


were incurring his resentment. The result is a convention more nearly harmonious 
than most we have had in recent years,—a convention in which, whatever other 
differences of opinion there might have been, there was no dissenting voice from the 
expressions of esteem for and confidence in the President.” 


The Philadelphia Press believes that the action of the Conven- 
tion was a great popular victory. The Philadelphia 7zzes thinks 
that it was so far to the interest of President Arthur to have a strong 
party in New York, that he used his influence to prevent a collision. 
The 7zmes thus proceeds: 

«Conkling was called upon to make a sacrifice of his burning desire for reven 
upon the piebald horde that has been hounding him down. _Like the astute leader he 
has always proven himself, he consents to forego a present reprisal for a more sweeping 
future triumph. In return for this, the “ half-breeds,” infinitely more perplexed with 
their victory than they would have been by an indecisive defeat or drawn battle, have 
virtually relinquished the prestige of their majority by an unequivocal indorsement of 
Arthur as Garfield’s successor.” 


The New York Szz is of an opinion altogether different from 


_ that which is indicated by the Philadelphia journal just quoted in 


another part of this article. The Sw regards the anti-Conkling 


one ee z ‘ _menas having won everything, and says: 
to insist on swearing in the three new Senators before choosing a | 


-“In short, from first to last, and along the whole line, the Stalwarts were routed, 
and it was evident at the evening session how they felt it. They were sullen. They 
were in a state of mind that is dangerous to the faction-ridden party, and that is not 


| likely to be less dangerous at the time of the election,” 


The New York -vening Mail takes a very cheerful Republican 


| view: 


‘“‘ The reunited factions evidently felt, whether consciously or not, the seriousness of 
their new situation, On the one side, the faction that has ruled the party with a strong hand 


New York gnd one from Rhode Island are waiting to be sworn in, the Democrats | ferso many years, under an unrelenting and merciless leader, was sebered bya erushing 
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defeat, and, perhaps, expected either ungenerous action or unpleasant taunts, On 
the other side, the hitherto under faction was sobered by the extent of its victory and 
by a sense of the great responsibilities it brought.” 


The persistent and now triumphant opponent of Mr. Conkling | 


in his own home, the Morning Herald of Utica, thus speaks of the 
Convention’s attitude toward President Arthur : 


“President Arthur will accept the cordial and unhesitating support tendered to him 
by this Convention through its temporary chairman, and by resolution and by earnest 
demonstration, as the evidence that they believed him to be a Republican before aught 
else. He will acceptit as the proof that he can go through his Administration with a 
united and a conquering party at his back. He will accept it as the test by which his 


conduct shall be governed, and the talisman by which his leadership of the party is to | 


be made to work for the good of the party and the nation. To hint, hereafter, that 
President Arthur will stoop to become the tool of a faction, is to assume that he is 
capable of disregarding the power that is the source of all his splendid opportu- 
nities,” 

The Boston Hera/d thinks that Mr. Conkling has the opportu- 
nity, now, to become a leader ; “ his career as a ‘ boss’ is ended.” 


The Boston Journal says the Convyention’s action “is at once a de- | 


claration of independence on the part of the Republican voters, 
and of condemnation of the methods which have been employed 
by the ‘ machine’ to overide the will of the people,” and adds: 

“It marks a new era in the history of the party, The most powerful political 
‘machine’ that ever undertook to stifle the popular will has been set aside. The 
party organization has passed into the hands of other men, who should not forget the 
lessons of the past. Let us hope that the days of ‘bossism’ and arbitrary personal 
dictation in New York are ended.” 

In a further allusion to the proceedings of the Convention, the 
Philadelphia Press highly eulogizes Senator Miller’s address on 
taking the chair as temporary president, and, after quoting his de- 
claration that “the ‘ machinery’ and organization must be broad 
enough and wide enough to take in every Republican, and give 
him a fair share of the government,” it proceeds: 

“« Senator Miller spoke to men who realized that this only true theory for the gov- 
ernment of a free party has not always been respected in New York ;—but his words 
are not more fitted to that locality than to this. In Pennsylvania, there is serious and 
deep-seated discontent, because the equal rights of all Republicans have not at all 
times been allowed ; because the popular will has been overruled by methods the re- 
verse of Republican. The disaffected contingent of Republicans which has taken the 
field to further the election of a Democrat as a rebuke to the usurpation of party 


authority, represents a small part of that great majority which feels as deeply, but 
with more patience and discretion bides its time.” 


LITERATURE. 


THE FRENCH THEATRE IN 1793. 





VEN those who have read nothing more elaborate than a passage in 
Carlyle’s ‘* French Revolution,”’ 

ins,’’ know how curious and interesting is the subject of the Parisian 
stage during the period beginning with the convocation of the States 
General, and closing with the coup @’ état of the Eighteenth Brumaire ; 
while students of the works of Schmidt or Etiente and Martainville 
will welcome most warmly this compilation, (‘‘ Le Zhédtre de la Revolu- 
lion—1789-1799,'' by Henri Welschinger,) worthy of all praise for 
its conciseness and comprehensiveness, its admirable arrangement and 
its no less admirable index. | Whenever a French author lights upon a 
‘‘ find’ of ‘‘ hitherto unpublished documents,’’ he is but too apt to 
seek to make a big book of them, and to disdain editing and arranging 


them. For instance, there is M. Emile Campardon’s collection of | 


documents relating to the Comédie Frangaise ; they are valuable, but 
seven-eighths of the space devoted to them might be economized with- 
out diminishing their value. ‘This fault M. Welschinger avoids happily 
and conscientiously, and when he has occasion to quote he gives only 
so much of the document as is needed. At the same time, he is 
blessed with the faculty of knowing when to stop collecting and collo- 
cating facts and illustrations, and does not load down his argument and 
weary his reader by citing a hundred instances when a dozen will an- 
swer,—a defect very noticeable in M. Taine’s last book. ‘The result is 
one of the most useful as well as one of the most interesting volumes of 
which it is possible to conceive. 

As a psychological study no less than as a history, M. Welschinger’s 
work challenges our attention. The stage, it must be remembered, 
plays a curious and important part in the modern political history of the 
Latin nations. Who, for instance, thinks of the Revolution of 1789, 
and not of Beaumarchais’ comedy ? Of 1830 and the Second Empire, 

and not of Hugo’s dramas? A revolution has been precipitated in 
Naples, if we mistake not, by an opera ; to achorus from ‘‘ Masaniello,’ 

Belgium owes her national existence. 
official supervision, and an arbitrary administration seeks to shackle 





Censure in France, points out the difference between the book or 
newspaper and the play. The former is read alone and in silence, and 
exerts an influence upon the reader only according to his individual 
opinions and the measure of his imagination ; whereas, the drama ap- 
peals to eye and ear, presents brief and bold appreciations and startling 
conclusions, and passes irrevocable judgments,—all this in the presence 
of an excited and sympathetic throng, where the bold are more daring 
and the timid, feeling safe, are courageous. Now, if any one will recall 
the conditions existing in Paris during the Revolutionary period,— 

social and political system in ruins, and the new order not yet arisen, 
a population, by nature credulous and excitable, uneducated and drunk 
with strange liberty and power, the guillotine and the Jacobins within 
the walls, Brunswick and Pitt and coalesced Europe without,—he will at 
once see that it is to the stage we must look for the best picture of the 
time. The theatre was not only the resort of those who could 
not read, but the free performances prescribed by the Government 
ensured the attendance of the very humblest classes. At a very early 
stage of the Revolution, the Government formally announced its inten- 
tion of utilizing the stage to enlighten and mould public opinion ; a 





| rigid censure was established, and all managers were informed that 


| permitted, at their peril. 


obnoxious dramas would be produced, or obnoxious demonstrations 
Between the mob on one side and the Jacobins 


| on the other, managers, actors and authors had their course prescribed ; 


| order, writes nothing worth preserving. 


| and their work was inferior in quality. 


they must follow the cataract. When the heavy hand of official pres- 
sure is laid upon the “¢/érateur or dramatist, or when a popular faction 
holds unopposed sway, it is ill for art. The independent man disdains 
tospeak, or is refused a hearing ; and the servile author who writes to 
What of real merit was pro- 
duced by a French dramatist or man of letters between the “ Reign of 
Terror’’ and the ‘‘ Battle of Waterloo?’’ Chénier and Laya were 
among the most eminent writers for the stage under the Revolution, 
Beaumarchais was inspired to 
write the drivelling ‘‘ Guilty Mother. All society responded de- 
liriously to the chord of patriotism or of ‘‘ sensibility ;’’ the cheapest 
effects,—a French soldier defying the inquisition, a conscience- 
stricken tax-farmer making restitution, a converted aristocrat giving his 
daughter in marriage to an artisan,—these moved an audience to what 
Mr. Vincent Crummiles would call ‘‘ cheers, tears and jaughter, nightly.”’ 
Then why should the purveyors of popular sentiment go in for that 
which was more elaborate, expensive, and dangerous? For it was 
dangerous not to display an exaggerated ‘‘civism’’ in these days, and 
the manager who rejected a patriot’s play might find himself denounced 
therefor as an aristocrat and a suspect. And for this very reason, when 
the tide began to turn, the first indications were afforded in the theatres, — 
not by the managers, but by the audiences. A journalist could not 
discuss an unpopular question ; the opposition had to be silent in the 
Assembly ; but in the safe press of the pit or the shadow of a ‘box the 


| spectator could hiss, murmur or applaud. 


or a chapter in Taine’s ‘ Orig- | 





| objected to a character being called Low/s, 


| actor, playing a game of chess, give ‘check to the tyrant ; 
; verted Ferdinand of Castile into a Spanish Republican general ; ; it pro- 


Some things strike the resder of M. Welschinger’s book very 
forcibly, as the complete subservience of the official class, the readiness 
with which men of talent debased their profession to please the mob, 
and the feverish earnestness,—always a sign of weakness,—with which 
the Jacobins strove to repress the most ludicrously trivial passages that 
conveyed, or seemed to convey, or might be thought to convey, a criti- 
cism upon those in power, or a plea for those in captivity or exile. 
Hugo tells us that at the coup a’ état not one of the officials summoned 
at midnight and ordered to violate the law, declined his commission. 
So, under the Revolution, the Censure remained slavishly faithful; ‘it 
defended neither order nor morality,’’ says M. Welschinger, ‘‘ nor the 
great principles of society, but confined itself to obeying the passions of 
the mob, the will of the clubs, and the pettinesses of power.’’ It 
or speaking ofa louis @’ or, 
lest the word should awaken sympathy for Louis XVI.; it made an 
” it con- 


hibited the representation ofa group of Kamschatkan exiles struggling 
with their chains, lest in applauding them the audience might seem to 
favor the return of the émzgrés ; it refused to license a play wherein our 
countrymen figured favorably, because Americans were much the same 
as Englishmen, and England was at war with France. An agent of the 
minister of police was present at ev ery performance ; one of these was La- 


cuée, amember of the Institute, who urged certain changes in a comedy 


about Nero in order to bring out more clearly the corruption, cruelty and 
imbecility of amonarchy, barely six months before Bonaparte mounted to 


| power on the ruins of a republic, ‘and made Lacuée one of his most willing 


| ministers. 
| paint-pot ‘‘ National Rouge’”’ 


Politics invaded the theatre ; a patriotic actress labelled her 
instead of ‘* Vegetable Rouge ;’’ the 


| actors neglected the duties and traditions of their craft to pay court 


Where the press is not free from 


thought, the theatre becomes the scene of conflict between the Govern- | 


ment and the people. The author seeks to stab it with a hidden dag- 
ger; the actor underlines a sentence significantly ; tle audience fastens 
upon a point that both author and actor, and the censor, to boot, have 
gever intended er noticed. M. Hallays-Daber, in his visiviy of the 





| the scaffold. 


to men in power. Marie Joseph Chénier lauded in his play the princi- 
ples and practices that sent -_ brother to the guillotine ; so talented an 
actor as Dugazon exulted in playing in that ineffably stupid and filthy 
farce, ‘‘ The Judgment upon Kings.’’ ‘Talma assisted ‘in a pitiful in- 
trigue whfth sent his non-Jacobin brethren to prison and the shadow of 
It is true that when the reaction came Chénier was greeted 
with shouts of ‘‘ Cain, Cain, where is thy brother >’’ that Ds igazon was 
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driven from the boards he had disgraced, and Talma was forced to re- 
cant and apologize,—he afterward became the most assiduous of Napo- 
leon’s courtiers, and moved heaven and earth in vain to obtain the rib- 
bon of the Legion ; but the cowardice of their recantation only aggra- 
vated their original offence against decency, humanity and art. 

It i is not a pleasant page to read, and the student of M. Welschin- 
ger’s book will turn with pleasure to the lighter chapters in which the 
dramatic productions of the times are described and analyzed. When 
the Committee of Public Safety pronounced the stage an important 
agency for the propagation of political doctrines, it was not surprising 
that a manager should have undertaken to quell the Royalist rebellion 
in La Vendée by making its leaders ridiculous in a patriotic pantomime, 
or that another should have sought to “‘ correct the morals and soften 
the manners ’’ of a turbulent surburb by giving patriotic farces and 
dances at a theatre with, as his principal attraction, a ‘‘ man of blood ”’ 
who had participated in the massacre of the Hundred Hours. And, 
with all the hatred of kings, nobles and priests, there was mingled 
that singular, but natural, emotional excess,—that ‘‘ sensibility ’’ which 
Rousseau had brought into vogue, and which represented the reaction 
from and protest against the exaggerated and sterile gallantry of the 
old régime. It is this which gives the most curious character to the 
dramatic literature of that period,—which even shows itself in such 
unexpected places as a general order by the hard-headed Bérnadotte 
and an official placard prohibiting bull-fights. To the superficial ob- 
server of the present day this fact always proves puzzling ; and when 
he finds Rousseau’s ‘‘ Confessions’’ and the guillotine, Robespierre 
and ‘‘sensibility,’’ virtue and massacre, inextricably blended, without 
seeming to the observer of that period at all incompatible or incongru- 
ous, he is irresistibly reminded of the walrus and the oysters in M. 
Lewis Carroll’s verses : 


“«¢T weep for you,’ the walrns said, 
‘I deeply sympathize.’ 

With sobs and tears he counted out 
Some of the largest size.” 


Behold in Michelin the poor laborer with four children and no 
money. As the stage directions say, ‘‘ he and his wife gaze gloomily 
upon each other while shedding bitter tears upon the pledges of their 
love.’’ He resolves to put the youngest child in the foundling asy- 
lum, and deposits it in the turnstile just as the keeper comes to remove 
another baby. The keeper, believing that the laborer desires to get rid 
of his twins, reproaches him for thus imposing on the good nature of 
the institution. The repentant father takes both babies home to care 
for them, and finds 6,000 livres sewed in the little stranger’s clothing, 
carries the money to the mayor, and is bidden, with a song and dance, 
to keep it and be happy. Simon, a poor farmer, finds 32,000 livres in 
the wall of his cottage, and carries it to the mayor, that it may be re- 
stored to its owners. The national guard escorts Simon in triumph to 
the matric, where the mayor delivers a eulogistic oration, and an- 
nounces that the commune has decided that Srmon shall keep the money 
for his honesty and be elected curé of the village; a rich farmer 
simultaneously proposes for his daughter’s hand. Citizen Mirville in- 
forms his governess that his children must no longer be taught such de- 
basing things as the catechism and the list of French kings; she is 
stupefied, and attempts to defend the cé-devant system of education, 
but the noble man reasons her out of her errors and marries her to the 
village priest, while her pupils present her with a tri-colored cockade. 
Here is the plot of ‘‘ The Appeal to Honor; or, The Redemption of 
the Assignats.’” Act I. Citizen Deslandes, the gold /ouzs being worth 
six thousand livres in assignats, thinks of paying his creditors in paper ; 
his wife pleads with him not to do so, alleging the dishonesty of the 
act. Act II. He pays his creditors in paper, and they come first to 
entreat him to be honest, then to curse him. Act III. His wife re- 
fuses to be comforted, and the people insult him and his daughters ; he 
is converted to honesty, pays his debts in honest money, and is blessed 
by his thankful creditors. The good patriot Zheodore goes to sell his crops 
to give his daughter her marriage-portion ; heartless speculators offer 
him one thousand eight hundred francs, but he refuses to sell to them 
and drives to the storehouse of the commune, where he sells the grain 
for one hundred francs, the price prescribed by law, and, returning, gives 
this scanty dower to his patriotic son-in-law, who is enraptured. Happy 
thought! Why should not some patriotic American dramatist adopt 
this method of combating the greenback heresy and discouraging 
monopoly ? 

And so it goes on all through the Revolution. A good deal of coarse 
chaff about priests and nuns, some indecent and brutal farces, but, as a 
rule, lachrymose and dull plays, full of cheap patriotism and exagger- 
ated ‘‘ sensibility ;’’ aged school masters converting to fervent repub- 
licanism dukes descended from the Crusaders, with a single oration ; 
ct devant barons and marquises despising foreign princes as sons-in-law 
and marrying their daughters to honest peasants and national guards 
men ; married priests frisking gaily round the Tree of Liberty with 
their families and flocks; repentant tax-farmers making restitution to 
the treasury ; Virtue everywhere woe 7 and Vice converted by Vir- 
tue’s xs unple, or comically driven off R. U. E.with a palpably stuffed 





club ; and all applauded and wept over by ferocious patriots around 
with pikes, who had come to the theatre from the guillotine, where they 
had seen one of Fouquer Tinville’s ‘‘ batches’? worked off. Char- 
aday Fréres, Paris., F. W. Christern. New York. Pp. 528. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


NOTES OF A PIANIsT. By Louis Moreau Gottschalk. Edited by his sister. Pp. 480. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 





A PRINCE OF BREFFNY. By Thomas P. May, author of “The Earl of Mayfield.” 
Pp. 428. T. P. Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia. 





ARNE. By Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. Translated from the Norse by Rasmus B. Ander- 
son. Author’s edition. Pp. 200, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co,, Philadelphia.) 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


OUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. announce to be ready October 8th the volume 

of « Garfield’s Words” compiled by Mr. William Ralston Balch, of this city. It 

will make about 280 pages, and will contain, besides the passages from General Gar- 

field’s public and private writings, —a rare mine for such materials,—a memoir of the 

dead President, anda fine portrait on steel. This is, it seems to us, an excellent form 

of a memorial volume, and much better than a hastily prepared, inadequate, and un- 

satisfactory “ Life,” such as is usually gotten out upon the death of a famous and 
popular man. 

Miss Braddon seems to have tactician the English people, after all. They do 
not want everything worked down to the last limit of cheapness, and her experiment 
of furnishing the «« Waverley Novels ” at a penny apiece,with Sir Walter’s plots recast, his 
Scotch corrected, and his amplifications remorselessly cut out, has created a great 
hubbub amongst the /zteratz across the sea. Even her plea that the undertaking was 
suggested by so high a personage as the Archbishop of Canterbury, does not save her 
from relentless criticism, and she declares, no doubt with truth, that her condensa- 
tions have cost her much more trouble than they are likely to pay back in profit. It 
may be remembered that Mr. Bret Harte once experimented inthis way with Dickens’ 
novels, to the general dissatisfaction of readers. There are some things that cannot 
well be condensed or “ cut down,” whatever may be the opinion of editors who are at 
their wits’ end to put unlimited matter in limited space. 

A good many authors, no doubt, are hard at work, just now, on short stories for 
boys and girls. The Youth's Companion (Boston,) offers two $500 prizes for the 
best ones for each sex. They are not to exceed three thousand words each, a limit 
that will certainly forbid elaboration as well as promote competition, for sixteen cents 
a word is above the average of literary compensation. Those that are unsuccessful in 
getting the prize, but are possessed of sufficient merit for publication, will be used and 
paid for. 

J. R. Osgood & Co. are soon to publish anew subscription book by Mark Twain, 
with the title “ Prince and Pauper,” It deals with English life and scenes in past 
periods, and will be in a new vein for Mr. Clemens, It is to be issued in London 
simultaneously with its*publication here. 

A subscriber in Ohio to “‘ Bryant’s Popular History of the United States,” writes to 
THE AMERICAN, praising the work generally, but objecting that a promise made by 
the publishers is not fulfilled, The title-page of the first three volumes describes the 
work as extending “ to the end of the first century of the Union of the States,” and the 
prospectus expressly named the year 1876 as the limit, when in point of fact, our cor- 
respondent says, “ it closes abruptly with the end of the Civil War,” and has compressed 
the great events of that conflict into less than 200 pages. 

Harper's Weekly has made a judicious change in advancing the actual time of 
issue nearer the printed date. Its last number was dated “ For the Week ending October 
1,” and reached its subscribers on that day. The practice of dating so far ahead his 
led to some awkward consequences in the appearance of articles and illustrations 
quite unsuitable to the time when they were ostensibly issued. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers will soon have ready the “Complete Works of Oliver 
Goldsmith,” in four volumes, edited by Peter Cunningham. This has long been re- 
cognized as the standard edition of Goldsmith’s works, and has heretofore only been 
obtainable from the English publishers. In its new form it will find a wider welcome 
than it has yet enjoyed. 

The next volumes in Rolfe’s handy volume of Shakespeare, published by Harper 
& Brothers, will be ‘* Antony and Cleopatra ” and ‘‘ Measure for Measure.” 

Oscar Browning, M. A., has written a “ History of Educational Theories,” which 
the Messrs. Ha per will soon publish. 

The North American Review announces that the theological debate between Col. 
Ingersoll and Judge Black, that was begun in the August number, is to be continued 
in the November issue by an elaborate rejoinder from the Colonel, in which he will 
endeavor to support by argument the propositions made in his first article, and defend 
himself against the assaults of the Judge. 

Mr. Presley Blakiston has now in press a new edition of Dr. Brudenel Carter’s book 
on “ Eyesight, Good and Bad,” a popular exposition of the defects of vision, Written fcr 
the general reader, technical Janguage is avoided as much as possible, so that with a 
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careful perusal a very clear idea may be gained of the physiology and working of that 
most important organ, the eye. Many hints are given also for its care and preser- 
vation. 

G. W. Carleton & Co, announce that Mary J. Holmes’ new book, “ Madeline,” will 
be ready soon, and that they are printing «an enormous edition.” 

The * Life of Napoleon III.,”’ by Blanchard Jerrold, is now completed by the issue 
of the fourth volume. 

Mr. b. P, Shillaber (Mrs. Partington,) has written a third volume on “ Ike and his 
Friends,” to be called “« The Double Runner Club; or, the Lively Boys of Rivertown.”’ 
lee & Shepard will publish it. 





“Cape Cod Folks,” that caused such a sensation in its first edition, has a second | 


ready. The real names first given have been supplied by fictitious ones,—a late piece 


of propriety,—and the author hopes to escape the law-suits of the indignant Cod-ders. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons will issue to-day an important descriptive work, by 
Idr. Selah Merrill, entitled « East of the Jordan.” Dr. Merrill was archzeuiuzist of the 
American Palestine Exploring Expedition, and in 1875-77 made four expeditions into 
the countries of Moab, Gilead, and Bashan, which he now describes in his book. 

The articles by Prof. J. Stahl Patterson in the /opular Science Review, on “ The 
Future of the Negro Race inthis Country,” are largely copied by Southern news- 
papers 

G. P, Putnam’s Sons have in preparation « A History of Rome for Young People,” 
by W. L. Alden, of the New York 77mes, and “ The American Citizen’s Manual,” by 
A. Johnston, author of « A History of American Politics.” 

The next volumes in the “ Trans-Atlantic Series,” published by arrangement with 
the English authors, will be ‘ Joseph’s Coat,” by David Christie Murray; “ The 
Vicar’s People,” by George Manvillé Fenn, and « Esau Runswick,’ by Katharine 5. 
Macquoid, 

The death of Mr. Fletcher U. Harper, of the firm of Harper & Bros., occurred in 
New York on Tuesday. Mr. Harper was the eldest son of Joseph W. Harper, 2d, 
and the grandson of Fletcher Harper, deceased, one of the original « Brothers” in 
the great house. He had been in ill health for some years, and was only thirty-three. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons have just issued a new edition of Frank R. Stockton’s two 
capital books, «« Roundabout Rambles in Lands of Fact and Fiction,” and « Tales 
Out of School.” Both are handsome quartos, very liberally illustrated, and the prices 
are much reduced. 

Messrs. Scribner’s Sons have also put out Rossiter Johnson’s bright juvenile, 
‘‘ Pheeton Rogers,” and the first of a series of commentaries on the New Testament, 
This latter is based upon the revised version, and refers to the St. Mark’s gospel. 
The author is Professor Matthew B. Riddle, D.D., but the series is to be edited by 
Rev. Dr. Philip Schaff. The volumes are small and inexpensive. 

Little, Brown & Co., Boston, publish this week a volume on governmental first 
principles, by John C, Hurd, LL.D., entitled “The Theory of Our National Exist- 
ence, as Shown by the Action of the Government of the United States since 1861.” 

At the annual book-trade sale just closed, Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, were the 
purchasers of the stereotype plates of the famous Alger books, comprising thirty-three 
volumes, among the most popular of which are the “Ragged Dick Series,” « Luck 
and Pluck Series,” and “ Tattered Tom Series.” The price brought was about $11,000. 


FINANCE. 


THURSDAY, October 6, 

N the money centres the principal feature of the past week has heen that of stringency 
for speculative uses, and the prices of stocks, under this check to operations, have 
generally been weak and lower. The decline in New York yesterday on the stock-list 
was from 14 to 6¥{ percent. In Philadelphia, the fall was less, 
for all demands of legitimate business, but one effect of the greater demand is to cause 
a weakening in the very high quotations of Government and other substantial securi- 
ties. In New York, yesterday, U.S. bonds were generally lower. The closing quota- 


Money is in ample supply 


tions were as follows: 


Bid. Asked, 
United States 4%s, 1891, registered, ; ; ; . 19234 113 
United States 414s, 1891, coupon, . ; ‘ ; . 12x 113 
United States 4s, 1907, registered, 115 5% 116% 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, 115 5g 116% 
United States currency 6s, 1895, 1,0 “ 
United States currency 6s, 1896, : ; : - 130% “ 
United States currency 6s, 1897, . / : . . 1303 “ 
United States currency 6s, 1898, . : . - - 131% “ 
United States currency 6s, v899, : ; - : - 133% “ 
Continued 6s, , ‘ “ ; ; . 100% 100% 
Continued 5s , : 99% 100% 


There have hein but ie een sunioie : specie fein abroad during the week. A 
further movement this way is, however, now indicated. Of the withdrawals from the 
Bank of England yesterday, (£160,000 in all,) £100,000 were for shipment 
to this country, and the London 77mes, in its financial article of October 5, says: «In 
consequence of the withdrawals for Egypt, and the apprehension that more gold will 
be taken for America to-day, the rate of discount in open market is now 4 per cent., 
with every prospect that the Bank of England rate will go to 5 on Thursday.” 

The New York bank statement of October 1 showed a further loss of $4,218,300 
in the reserve, so that the banks held $2,756,025 less than the legal requirement. 








The following condensed statement shows the changes of the week : 


September 24. October 1. Differences. 
Loans, $ 332,672,300 $330.497,400 Dec. $2,174,900 
Specie, 64,984,400 59,643,200 Dec. 5,341,200 
Legal tenders, 15,057,2C0 14,7 30,300 Dec. 326,900 
Deposits, 314,317,300 308,518,1co Dec. 5,799,200 
Circulation, 19,765,200 19,859,100 Inc. 93,900 


The Philadelphia banks, in their statement for the week preceding October 3, 
showed an increase of $598,200 in their reserve. The principal items were as 


follows : 
September 26. October 3. Differences. 
Loans, $79,321,536 $78,658,276 Dec. $ 663,681 
Reserve, 18,443,751 19,041,951 Inc. 598,200 
Deposits, 52,952,354 53,883,834 Inc. 931,480 
Circulation, . 10,942,595 10,971,825 Inc. 29,230 
Clearings, 52,818,319 44,224,795 Dec. 8,593,524 


Compared with the corresponding week of 1880, there was an increase of $7,851,- 
449 in loans, and of $3,701,301 in, deposits. 

The Treasury statement for the month of September showed the reduction of 
United States debt during the month to have been $17,483,641.66, and, for the quarter 
since June 30, $41,742,886.21. The following are leading items of the statement: 


Principal of debt bearing interest, $1,593,102,250 
Debt on which interest has ceased since maturity, 10,039,595 
Debt bearing no interest: 
Old demand and Legal Tender ne 346,741,056 
Certificates of deposit, : 8,315,0cO0 
Fractional currency, : 15,474,440 
Gold and silver certificates, . 76,393,830 
Total cash in Treasury, 250,686,547 
Cash balance available, 160,024,648 
Debt, less cash in Treasury, 1,798,855,925 


The payments made from the U. S. — by warrants during the month of 
September, (not including those on account of interest or principal of the debt,) were 
as follows: On account of civil and miscellaneous, $3,804,284.58; war, $4,099,447.84 ; 
navy, $1,183,701.23; Interior (Indians), $663,997.31; Interior (pensions), 
$3,550,864.86; total, $13,293,295.82. 

The total receipts of the U. S. Treasury for September were $34,128,000, against 
$30,424,000 for the corresponding month of last year. The receipts for the month 
from customs were $19,860,000, and from internal revenue $13,440,000, against 
$10,073,000 from customs and $11,169,000 from internal revenue during September, 
1880, The following table shows the receipts for the three months ending September 
30, compared with the corresponding period of 1880: 


Sept. 30, 1881. Sept. 30, 1880. 





Customs, . $58,722,000 $56,395,000 
Internal revenue, 37:908,000 32,496,000 
Miscellaneous, . 10,848,000 8,998,000 

Total, $107,478,000 $97,880,000 


On October 1, there were held - the U. S. Treasurer, to secure national bank circu- 
lation, $365,000,000 in bonds, an increase of $6,000,000, compared with October 1, 
1880. Since July 1 last, twenty-seven new banks have been organized, to which there 
were issued circulating notes amounting to nearly $1,300,000. 

During the week ending October 1, there were 656,493 standard silver dollars dis- 
tributed. During the corresponding week in 1880, there were 781,495 put into circu- 
lation. The coinage of the several United States Mints during September was as 
follows: Eagles, $2,630,000; half eagles, $2,785,000; standard silver dollars, 
$2,400,000; cents, $32,300; total coinage, $7,847,300. The disbursements in standard 
silver dollars during September nearly equalled the amount coined in that denomina- 
tion, the increase on hand in the Treasury being about $150,000. The amount of 
these coins on hand is in excess of $66,000,000, and the silver certificates issued against 
them over $64,000,000, of which $52,500,000 were outstanding on October 1, an in- 
crease during September of $6,500,000. 

The national bank circulation outstanding on October 1 was: 
$357,770,490; gold notes, $980,450. 

The revenue returns of Great Britain for the quarter ending on September 30 
showed a net increase over those for the corresponding period of 1880, of 41,121,085, 
(85,437,262,) while for the half-year ending the same date the net increase was 
41,260,995 ($6,815,355). 

The clearings of the Chicago banks on Monday reached $32,000,000, the largest 
ever kuown. 

Between November, 1880, and May, 1881, the dividend periods, it appeared by the 
stock-books of the Pennsylvania Railroad that the number of stockholders had fallen 
off from 16,000 tu about 13,000, A further decrease is expected to be shown when the 
books are again closed in the coming month, 

The total transactions of the New York clearing-house of associated banks for the 
year ended October 1, as reported to the annual meeting on Tuesday, were $50,341,- 
636,273.89, which exceed those of any previous year by $11,643,269,121.43. The 
average daily transactions were $165,055.201.72, and the largest amount for any one 
day was $295,821,422.37. The balances for the year paid in actual cash were $1,776,- 
018,161.58, of which $372,419,000 was gold, weighing 686% tons. 

The following shows the exports (exclusive of specie,) from the port of New York 
to foreign ports, for the week ended October 4, and since the beginning of the year, 
compared with the corresponding periods of previous years : 


Currency notes, 








1819. 1880. 18381. 
For the week, . . $$ 9 420,882 $ 8,247,529 $ 7,537:795 
Previously reported, 254,883,913 306,616,173 288,611,891 
Total since Jan, 1, 264,304,795 314,863,702 296,149,086 
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THE PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Office, No. 409 CHESTNUT ST., 


INCORPORATED THIRD MONTH 22, 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL, . . + « -« « « « $§00,000 


ASSETS, . . . . $9,195,185.58. 


1865. 





INSURE LIVES, GRANT ANNUITIES, RECEIVE 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for which 
interest is allowed, and are empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, TRUSTEES, GUAR- 
DIANS, ASSIGNEES, COMMITTEES, RECEIVERS, 
AGENTS, &c., for the faithful performance of which their 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE KEPT 
SEPARATE AND APART frem the assets of the Company. 


The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully collected and 
duly remitted. 





SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 
ASA S. WING, Vice-President. 
ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary. 
T. WISTAR BROWN, Chairman Finance Committee. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Department. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE.,. Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS : 
Saml. R. Shipley, Phila. Israel Morris, Phila. 
T. Wistar Brown, Phila. Chas. Hartshorne, Phila. 
Richard Cadbury, Phila, Wm Guimmere, Phila. 
Henry Haines, Phila. Benj. V. Marsh, Phila, 
Joshua H. Morris, Phila. Frederic Collins, Phila. 
Richard Wood, Phila. Murray Shipley, Cincin. 
William Hacker, Phila. . M. Albertson, Norrist’n., 
Asa S. Wing, Philadelphia. 


The Wharton Railroad 
Switch Co. 


ABRAHAM BARKER, Pres. 
WM. WHARTON, Jr., Supt. 
WHARTON BARKER, Treas. 


SAFETY RAILROAD SWITCH 


—— with—_ 


MAIN TRACK UNBROKEN, 


Railroad Crossings, Frogs, and other 
Railroad Supplies. 


Manufactured by 


THE WHARTON RAILROAD 
SWITCH CO. 


Office, 28 South Third Street, 
Works, 23a and Washington Ave., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


_ The State of Maine, 


with its long stretch of Sea Coast, its mountains, its unbroken For- 
ests, its innumerable Lakes and Rivers, offers attractions unsur- 
passed as a place for 


SUMMER RESORT. 
THE MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD 


the only rail route between Portland and Bangor, makes connections 
for all parts of the State and 


THE MARITIME PROVINCE, 


and is the route to be taken to all of the Hunting and Fishing Re- 
sorts of Northern Maine and New Brunswick and to the Seaside 
Resorts of Booth Bay, Mt. Desert, St. John, Halifax. etc. 

For MT. DESERT this line should be taken to Rockland and 
thence +y steamer; or to Bangor, and thence by stage or steamer, 
Additional accommodations and attractions being offered each year. 

Ask for, and secure Excursion or other tickets via this line, 

PAYSON TUCKER, 
F, E. BOOTHBY, Superintendent, 
General Ticket Agent. 


PorTLanp, Mg., May 15th, 1881, 








Charles Scribner's Sons 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


I. 
EAST OF THE JORDAN. 

A Record of Travel and Observation in the Countries of Moab, 
Gilead, and Bashan, during the years 1875-1877. By SELAH MeEr- 
RILL, Archz.logist of the American Palestine Exploration Society. 
With Illustrations anda Map. 1 vol. 8vo. $4.00, 

This volume is written in a popular form, giving interesting inci- 
dents of travel and personal experiences from day to day. No 
other American is so much at home in the Kast Jordan country as 
Mr Merrill, and there does not exist in any other language so much 
fresh and valuable information respecting it. The illustrations 
which embellish the book are fresh and original, and the style of 
the narrative is graphic and entertaining. Professor Koswell D. 
Hitchcock, the President of the Palestine Exploration Society, 
introduces the book to the public in a preface in which he points out 
in the strongest terms the value of Mr, Merrill’s work. 


rE. 
THE INTERNATIONAL REVISION COMMEN- 
TARY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By British and American Scholars and Revisers. Edited by 


PHILIP SCHAFF, D. D. 
NOW READY : 

GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. 

By Prof. MATTHEW B. RIDDLE, D. D. 

246 pages. 1 vol. 16mo. Price, $1.00. 

This is a beginning of a series of Commentaries on the New 
Testament, based upon the ReviseD VERSION of 1881, to be issued 
in small handy volumes. The text is that of the Revised Version, 
which hereafter must be the basis of every popular commentary. 
The readings and renderings preferred by the American Committee 
have been, for convenience’s sake, transferred to the foot of the page. 


THE MARK. 


Ii 
THE THEORY OF PREACHING; OR, LECTURES 
ON HOMILETICS. 

By Professor Austin PHELps, D. D. 1 vol. 
This work is the growth of more than thirty years’ practical ex- 
perience in teaching, and is probably the most thorough and mas- 
terly treatment of the preacher's art that exists ; certainly as adapt- 
ed for the American pulpit it is unequalled. While primarily de- 
signed for professional readers, it will be found to contain much that 

will be of interest to thoughful laymen. 


8vo. $2.50. 


EV, 
PHAETON ROGERS. 

By Rossirer JouNson, With Illustrations. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.50. 

“As for "Phaeton Rogers,’ the adventures of that remarkable 
boy and his colieagues who investigate the mysteries of the art 
preservative are full of delightful humor, in which the oldest mem- 
ber of the family can sympathize.’’—Minneapolis Journal. 

“A charming juvenile story.’’—Chicago Dial. 

“As good as any boy could desire”’—Springfield Republican, 


vi. 
QUEEN TITANIA, 
By Hyacmar H. Bovesen. 
~ I vol., square 12M0, $1.00, 

The many admirers of Professor Boyesen’s stories and sketches 
in his “Tales from ‘two Hemispheres,’’ ‘‘ Ilka,’’ and ‘‘ Gunnar,”’ 
will be pleased with this new volume. The difficult art of telling a 
story, which the author has so often exemplified in his pictures of 
rural life, is equaily apparent in the scenes from the life of a great 
city in ‘* Queen Titania.” 


NEW EDITIONS OF OLD FAVORITES: 
ROUNDABOUT RAMBLES IN LANDS OF 
FACT AND FICTION. 

One vol., quarto, boards, with very 
370 pages, 200 illustrations, Price 





By Frank R. STocktTon. 
attractive Lithographed Cover, 
reduced from $3 to $1.50, 


Uniform with ‘ Roundabout Rambles.”’ 
ALES OUT OF SCHOOL. 
A New Edition. By FrAnK R. Stockton. One vol., quarto, 
boards, with handsome Lithographed Cover. 350 pages; nearly 
200 illustrations. Price reduced from $3 to $1.50. 


VIII. 
MICHAEL STROGOFF ; 


Or, The Courier of the Czar. By Jutes VERNE. One vol., 8vo. 
profusely illustrated after designs by Riou, Price reduced to $2. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


I, 
THE BIBLE COMMENTARY, NEW TESTAMENT, 
VOL, 3. 

The Epistle to the Romans, by Rev E. H. Gifford ; Corinthians, 
by Canon Evans and Rev. Joseph Waite; Galatians, by Dean 
Howson; Ephesians, by Rev F. Meyrick; Philippians, by Dean 
Gwynn; Colossians, Thessalonians, and Philemon, by the Bishop 
of Derry; Timothy and Titus, by Rev. H. Wace and the Bishop 
of London, 1 vol., 8vo. $5. 


II. 
THE ORTHODOX THEOLOGY OF TO-DAY ; 


By Newman Smyth, author of ‘ Old Faiths in New Light.’’ 1 
vol., r2mo, $1.25. 


Lil. 
THE LAW OF LOVE, AND LOVE AS A LAW, 
Or, Christian Ethics. By Mark Hopkins, D.D., LL.D, A New 


Edition, with important additions. 1 vol.,rzmo, $1.75. 


IV. 
THE QUARTET. 
A sequel to ‘(Dab Kinzer: A Story of a Growing Boy.’” By 
William O. Stoddard, 1 vol. r2mo. $1.00. 
: v:, 
A NEW EDITION. 
BAYARD TAYLOR’s LIBRARY OF TRAVEL. 
6 vols., square t2mo, A new edition with many Illustrations. 
Handdsomely bound. Japan in our Day; Travels in Arabia; 
Travels in South Africa; Central Asia; the Lake Regions of 
Central Africa ; Siam, the Land of the White klephant. Price, per 
set, $6.00. Per vol., separately, $1.25. 
*,* These books are for sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent 
by mail, on receipt of the price by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743 & 745 Broadway, New York, 








SHENANDOAH VALLEY R. R. 


THE ONLY ROUTE TO THE 


CAVERNS >» LURAY. 


The Luray Cave and Hotel Company have notified this Com- 

pany that they have introduced the 
ELECTRIC LIGHT 

into the Caverns, and they are now daily illuminated by the aid of 
this powerful agent, 

No Other Illumination Being Adequate 
to penetrate the obscurities of these vast subterranean halls and 
grottos, or to properly reveal their 

MAGNIFICENT ORNAMENTATION. 

No similar Caverns are known elsewhere. No Caverns have 
ever before been illuminated by the aid of electricity. 

The effects produced fully meet the anticipation and are mar- 
vellously beautiful, presenting to the eye visions which have been 
heretofore unattainable, 

No extra charge is made for the illumination by the Electric 
Light, and guides are furnished free, as usual. 


LURAY INN 


will remain open at all seasons of the year, and visitors may feel 

assured of procuring superior and first-class accommodations, 
EXCURSION TICKETS, 

with coupons good for admission to the Caverns, are on sale by all 

connecting roads. 


JOSEPH H. SANDS, 
Superintendent, 
Hagerstown, Md. 








CHAS. P. HATCH, 
Genl. Pass. Agent. 
Philadelphia. 


~H. MUHR’S SONS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS, 
633 and 635 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


M. P. WALTER’S SONS, 
Machinists’ Tools and Supphes. 
AGENTS FOR 
NORTHAMPTON EMERY WHEEL Co., 
REYNOLDs & Co.’s MACHINE AND SETT SCREWS, 





1233 MARKET STREET. 





FOHN LAMOND, Importer, 


Breaks down the walls of China, 


CorreeE TEA AND SPICEs, 
at Half the Grocers’ Prices. 


49 & 51 S. SECOND STREET, 
Above Chestnut Street. PHILADELPHIA, 


A Souvenir of the St. Lawrence. 


A poetical romance and love-story of engrossing in- 
terest, told in smooth and flowing verse. 1 vol. 16mo. $1.25 

A new poem, by a well-known American poet (who 
prefers for the present to be anonymous). It bears the 
name of “Geraldine: A Souvenir of the St. Lawrence,” 
and contains a strange story of love, passion, and retribu- 
tion. The great popularity of this form of literature, as 
exemplified by the metrical romances of Sir Walter Scott, 
Owen Meredith, and Dr. Holland, gives reason to predict 
a wide circulation for “Geraldine.” —oston Transript: 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


GARFIELD’S WORDs: 


SUGGESTIVE PASSAGES FROM THE PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE WRITINGS OF 


JAMES ABRAM GARFIELD. 


Compiled by W1LL1am Ratston Batcn. With a Memoir and a 
fine Steel Portrait. Price, $1.00. 

Brief, wise, pithy, eloquent paragraphs on a great variety of sub- 
jects. These, with the Memoir and Portrait, form an admirable 
souvenir of President Garfield. 

#,* For sale by all booksellers, Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 
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| THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST. 


‘Official. 


In making my first personal round | 
through the stores, | have not been 
able, as yet, to go thoroughly through 


i every department. J. L. ERRINGER, President. EDWARD S. HANDY, Vice-President. 
i ~ ; ee | ——- DIRECTORS. 
; The Chestnut Street clothing store | EE iis. cere 


J 
J. LIVINGSTON EKRINGER, BENJ. B. COMEGYS, 





| have partially looked over, and have | R. P. McCULLAGH, AUGUST Us Beate 

t =e - ss ANIEL , JR, 
made a careful inspection of the boys caters 

() branch. CCET Your 


| am delighted with the execution of ! 
our well thought out plans. The boys’ 
and children’s clothing pleases me 


| SAFE DEPOSIT, AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NgW FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 
Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET, 

CAPITAL $1,000,000 FULL PAID. 


Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator, or under assignment, and for the Execution of Trust, 
also for the Safe-keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the Renting of Small Private Safes in its Indestructible Vaults. 


WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, Secretary and Treasurer, 





EDWARD Y. TOWNSEND, JAMES M. AERTSEN, 

Hon. WM. A, PORTER, ANIEL B. CUMMINS, 
EDWARD S. HANDY, WILLIAM S. GRANT. 

ALEXANDER BROWN, 


D. W. WORTHINGTON. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


FINE ROAD AND CARRIAGE 


212 NORTH NINTH STREET, 


D. W. WORTHINGTON. 





PENN MUTUAL 





better than any we ever had. I do HARNES S, 

not remember any such “show” in | 

either London or Paris. It is not 

there. PHILADELPHIA. 

j Si ned P.S.—I claim to make as fine Harness as can be produced, and at as reasonahle prices; I use only Moffat Leather. Have the 
: g ’ Agency for the celebrated Concord Harness, which received the highest award at the Centennial in 1876. A trial of this harness will 

convince any one of its superiority, Everything guaranteed as rep esented. Repairing promptly and neatly done. A full line of Horse 
JOHN W ANAMAKER, Furnishing Goods constantly on hand, 
‘s Joun WANAMAKER & Co. Security from loss by Burglary, Robbery, Fire or Accident. 
f 818, 820 and 822 Chestnut Street. THE FIDELITY 


INSURANCE, TRUST AND SAFE DeEposiT COMPANY, . 
Or PHILADELPHIA, 
iN THEIR NEW MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
327-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL, - - - - $2,000,000. 

‘The Company also rent SAFES INSIDE THEIR BURGLAR- 
PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from $15 to $75, according to 
size. An extra size for Corporations and Bankers; also, desirable 
Safes in upper vault for g10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults 
provided for Safe-Renters. 

VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE TIME-LOCK. 

SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every description, in- 
cluding BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, DEEDS, 
&c., taken for SAFE KEEPING, on SPECIAL GUARANTEE, 
at the Lowest Rates. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate charge. 

The Company act as EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS 
and GUARDIANS, and RECEIVE AND EXECUTE TRUSTS 


| of every description, from the courts, corporations and individuals. 


Barker B vothers €* Co. 


Bankers and Brokers, 


28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are kept sepa- | 


rate and apart from the assets of the Company. As additional 
security, the Company have a Special Trust Capital of $1,000,000, 


Philadetphia primarily responsible for their Trust obligations. 
WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without charge. 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the Trust 
Department. 


ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 
Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, John B. Gest, 
Alexander Henry, Edward T. Steel, 
George F. Tyler, Thomas Drake, 
Henry C. Gibson, Thomas McKean, 
C. A, Griscom. 


NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow 
Interest on Deposits, and transact a gene- 
ral Banking and Brokerage Business. 


‘Total Assets December 31, 1880, . $15,573,297.62 
. Surplus over all liabilities, 
Massachusetts Standard, 4 percent, . 7 . $2,607,908.52 





[}. K. YAMISON & CO, 


NIK . fhis agency has been established over twenty years, during 

BANKERS, which time nearly three million dollars have been paid in death- 

tae a . CTAIIT COP PEETS losses, endowments, profits, etc., WITHOUT ONCE ENTER- 

11RD AND CHESTNUT STREETS, . ING ‘A COURT ROOM TO CONTEST THE PAYMENT OF 
PHILADELPHIA, A SINGLE DOLLAR. 





MEMBERS NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA STOCK 
EXCHANGES. 


NARKRK & GERLACH, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 322 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA and STUTTGART. 


[fPr* & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 

121 South Third Street 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Stocas.and Bonds Bought and Sold on Commission, at either 
the Philadelphia or New York Stock Boards. 
Collections made in all the principal cities of the United States. 


KENJAMIN F, Stevens, Pres, JoserH M, GipsBens, Sec’y. 


MARSTON & WAKELIN, Gexeral Agents, 


No. 133 SoutH FourtH Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


WASHINGTON HOTEL, 
R. W. FARR, MANAGER, 
CHESTNUT STREET ABOVE SEVENTH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


RATES, $2.50 Per Day. 
OFFICE CLERKS: Henry Krognan, J. E. Birchinell. 
Special Rates to parties remainimgzover ten days, according to 
| location of rooms. 


Up, osite Girard National Bank, 


Life Insurance Co., 


g21 CHESTNUT STREET, 


: PHILADELPHIA, 
; ASSETS, ... E - $7,467,181.35 
SURPLUS,....+#+-+. ifoan7 

SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
Dividends Annually. Policies non-forfeiting for their value. 





| Endowment policies issued at life rates. Agents wanted. 


Apply to H. S. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 
Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia, 
Office, 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 





Lncorporated 1836. Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,338. 


(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 


President, Tuomas Ripcway. Vice-President, Joun B. GARRETT. 
Treasurer, HENRY TATNA*>L. Actuary, WiLL1aAM P. Huston. 


PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FRoGs, CROSSINGS AND SWITCHES, 


Billets, Slabs and Forgings of Open 
Hearth and Bessemer Steel, 


WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN CO., PENN. 
OrFicE: 208 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
GARFIELD’S 
Last PICTURE, with AUTOGRAPH, by mail, post-paid, on 

receipt of 25 cents. Send stamps, 


THE SPARKS STUDIO, 
112 and 114 N. NINTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





JOSEPH W. HUNTER, 
TOPOGRAPHICAL ENGINEER, SURVEYOR AND 
CONVEVANCER, 

JENKINTOWN, MONTGOMERY Co., Pa, 
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Published every Saturday at No. 726 Cuestnut STREET, 
Philadelphia. 


DELIVERED BY MAIL OR CARRIER. 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER: 
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® 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars a year. 
- The American is not stopped at expiration of subscription 
unless requested. 
Remittances at risk of subscriber, unless made by registered 
letter, or by check or postal order payable to 
THE AMERICAN, 
Box 1090, Philadelphia, 





TERMS CF ADVERTISING. 


Twelve Cents per line per insertion for outside pages; ten 

ents per line per insertion for inside pages. 

No objectionasle advertisements or objectionable cuts will be 
accepted. Shorter advertisements may be moved to admit whole 
or half pages. 

The American is sent free to those advertising in it. 








Ali communications or contributions should be addressed to 
THE AMERICAN, 


Box 1690, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dice, 726 Chestnut Street. 





The New York Office of Tuk American is at 55 Broadway. 

The London Office of THe Amegrican is No, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, Mr, B, F. Stevens. 

At each of these offices copies of THz AMERICAN can be ob- 
tained, and subscrivtion and advertisements will be received, 
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Columbia Unibecties 
ARE THE MOS7 DURABLE. 


None genuine unless stamped on handle: “COLUMBIA,” 
¥AST COL OR, DROWN & CO., MAKERS. Are made of 
FINE SOFT GINGHAM, will not turn brown or gray, or soz/ the most 
delicate garment in dripping g. 


WM. A. DROWN & , 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


246 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


498 and 500 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


E. CLINTON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


BRUSHES, 


931 and 933 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


JAMES M. CHASE, A. M., (Harvard,) 


Private lessons in Latin, Greek, and English Literature. 
speare Classes. 


Address, 2055 Brandywine Street. 


Shake 





J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


715 and 717 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


HAVE $US1 PUBLISHED: 


NOTES OF A PIANIST. 


By Louis Moreau GotrscHALk, Pianist and Composer, Cheva- 
lier oe the Orders of Isabella the Catholic, Charles II1., and Lion of 
Holstein-Limbourg ; Member of the Philharmonic Societies of Bor- 
deaux , New York, Havana, Rio de Janeiro, etc., etc., during his 
Professional Tours, in the United St: tes, Canadas, "the Antilles, and 
South America. Preceded by a short Biographical Sketch’ and 
Contemporaneous Criticism. Edited by his sister, Si ae Gortt- 
SCHALK. Translated from the French . Ropert E =. PETERSON, 
M.D. Crown 8vo. Extra Cloth, $2 so. 

FRAGOLETTA. 


A Novel by “Rita,” author of “Daphne,” 
$1 25. Paper cover, 60 cents, 

“It is romantic in spirit and temperament, and becomes involved 
in a curious complication from which the death of the heroine is the 
omy possible outlet.”’"—W. ¥. World. 


THE MYSTERY OF HAMLET. 


etc. Extra cloth. 


An attempt to Solve an Old Problem. By Epwarp T. Vintna. 
zzmo. Extracloth. 75 cents. 


FICHTE.—PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS. 


By Prof. ApAMson. With Portrait. 12mo. Extracloth. $1 25. 
Reing the Fourth Volume of ‘Philosophical Classics for English 
Readers.’” Edited b Wit LIAM KniGur, LL.D 

“The sketch of Fichte’s life is quite pleasing. . . Like many 
others of the short-cuts to knowledge now so popular, these ‘Philo- 
sophical Classics’ serve a double purpose, ‘I hey will give the 
average reader such general ideas as are really necessary to an 
intelligent reading of modern literature, or they will give the student 
an easy introduction to his subject, from which, if it interest him, 
he can go on and build up his knowledge from the original sources.’ 
—Philadelphia Times. 

“The newly awakened and increasing interest in this country 
in philosophical studies will ensure a welcome to this biography.”’ 
—Boston Advertiser. 


WORD-BUILDING. 


For theuse of Classes in Etymology. By S.S, Harpeman, 
LL.D., M. N. A.S., Professor of Comparative Philology in the Uni- 
~onny ’ of Pennsy Ivaniz Le Log —— nt of the American Philological 

Fe 


Aescciat ae eeiek oe gbae 
3G ion TEN h 5 cents 


THE CORNET OF HORSE. 


A Tale of Marlborough’s Wars. By G. A. Henry, author of 
“The Young Breglers,”’ etc., etc. With 20 full-page illustrations, and 


5 plans of Battle Fields, 12mo. Extra cloth, $1 50. 


HEROINES OF THE CRUSADES. 


By C. A. Bioss. Mew Edition. 12mo. Extra cloth. $1 2s. 
THE DOLL WORLD LIBRARY. 
Containing ‘‘Doll World,’’ ‘‘Daisy’s Companions,’’ ‘ Deborah’s 


rawer,’’ ‘‘Gile’s Minority.” New Edition. 4 vols. Cloth extra. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED : 


MADAME DE SEVIGNE. 


By Miss THackeray (Mrs. RicumMonp Ricurk). 16mo, Fine 
cloth $1 00, Being the Thirteenth Volume of ‘Foreign Classics 
for English Readers.”’ Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

“This little book is not only the best estimate of Madame 
de Sevigne we have, but it is certainly a very correct picture, so far 
as it goes, of the times in which she lived.’’—American Bookseller. 

‘Madame de Sevigne feil into sympathetic and skilful hands 
when she fell into those of Miss Thackeray, who has madea 
singularly charming study of her brilliant French sister,.’’—Af#lantic 
Monthly, 

“It isa charming sketch of the noted Frenchwoman, brightly 
written, and concise in its statement of facts.””"—W. Y. Expr ess. 


SWEDENBORG AND THE NEW AGE; 


Or, “THe Hoty City New Jerusarem”’ What it Is, and 
When and How it ‘Comes Down from God out of Heaven’’; and 
Swedenborg and his Mission in Relation to it. With an Introd uc- 
tion on God and Man. By the Rev 
““The River of Life,’’ ete, ramo, Extra cloth, 
cover. 60 Cents. 


Paper 


$1.50. 


“We commend the volume to all those who desire to obtain av 


clear knowledge of the doctrines of the New Church,’’—Boston 


Evening Transcript. 

THE TWO ORATIONS ON THE CROWN. 
A New Translation. 
$1.50. 


#Eschines and Demosthenes. By Geo. 
W. Bipvie. 12mo. Extra cloth 

““We have compared Mr, 
Leland and Kennedy, and from its force and ease prefer it to 
either.” —Philadelphia Evening News 

“The translation is well made, the translator’s English being 
admirably clear simple and flowing . tis a book to adorn a 
scholar’s library. aiieiansaiies diel Evening Bulletin, 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will he sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, on receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers 
715 and 717 Market Street, 
Philadelphia, 


E. A. BEAMAN, author of | 








Biddle’s translation with those of | 
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At Elberon Station, one hundred and 


eighteen acres, forty acres woodland, with 


beautiful view of ocean. 
Apply to 
WHARTON BARKER, 
: 28 SouTH THIRD STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


FOR SALE. 


On Ocean Avenue, half-mile from El- 
beron Station, a country-seat of seventy-five 
acres; abundant frutt supply. 

Apply to 

WHARTON BARKER, 
28 SouTH THIRD STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





—THE— 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 


Sup AND Encinse Bui pine 
Company, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


WM. Ratasniee & Co,, 


—ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF— 


MACHINE TOOLS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





A. G. CLEMMER, 
First-class Pianos& Organs 


S. W. Cor. 13th and Chestnut Sts., (2d floor,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Hacer, Davis & Co. Pianos a SPECIALTY. 





Fea! WATCH SALESROOM. 
RIGGS & BRO. WALNUT ST., 


Corner of Dock. 
Watches and Jewelry mica 


_ANDRETHS' SEEDS 
ARE THE BEST 
DAVID LANDRETH & SON: 
2x and 23 S. SIXTH STREET. 








AMES PR ‘WOOD * co. 
STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 
Wood's American Kitchener Range 
w SOUTH FOURTH STREE&T. 
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Entered at the Philadelphia Post-Ofice as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 
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